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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- , 
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as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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Live joyfully in this oasis of 
complete release from Winter. Desertand 
mountain wonderlands. Apache Trail— 
Cliff dwellings. Inviting inns, fine hotels 
—‘‘dude’’ ranching at its best. 


New Streamlined Luxury Train 
December 15, 1940 to March 31, 1941 
Between Chicago and Tucson-Phoenix. All-Pull- 
man, extra fare train, with roomettes, double 
bedrooms, com eeapente and drawing rooms. 
Diner and Buffet - Lounge - Observation Car. 
Stewardess - Evening departures every 

second day. 

Dail ce on the de luxe GOLDEN bite 
LIMITED and economy-luxury CALIFO 

— Chicago to Los Angeles through ae wrt 
travel comforts at no extra fare. 


ROCK 
Go Now— 
Pay Later 


Island 


M. L. MOWRY, G.A.P.D. 
Lines 
122, 500 Fifth Ave. 
Phone LO ngacre 5-7071 and 5-7072 
Send information about: [1 Phoenix 0 All- 
Ex se California Tours (1) Travel on Credit 
hipping My Car. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trading nice 
and practice in our booklet. opy free 
on request. Ask for booklet K-6. 


« (HapmaN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 


REAL ESTATE 


MIAMI and MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 


MIAMI HOMES~—LEASE and SALE 
Home in restricted Bay Shore, Miami: 3 bed- 
rooms and servants’ quarters, 2-car garage, 4 baths, 
fully furnished, $1,800 for season. Sell at $15,000; 
furnished, $16,500. Also new 2 bedroom, $4,400; 
furnished, $5,100. Other homes for sale, $3,650 to 
$95,000, in Miami and Miami Beach. Write: 
Henry J. Smith, 3720 Biscayne Blvd., Miami, Fla. 
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THE CALENDAR OF 1940 ANNUAL REPORT RELEASES 


The following compilation indicates when the annual reports for the twelve months ended December 31, 1940, should 


be released in early 1941. 
footnotes indicate when reports are issued and the fiscal year ending. 


Abr. & Straus. (a) Apr. 
Acme Steel ....--- Apr. 
Adams- -Millis .{(m) Mar. 
Address- -Muitigr. (g) Apr. 
Air Reduction..... Mar. 

Air-Way il. Appl. ‘Mar. 


-Feb. 


Alpha Port. 
Amal. 


Am. Bosch mar. 
Am. Brake Shoe Feb. 
Am. Cable & Radio. Mar. 
*(m) Feb. 
Cc. & Fdy.7(d)June 


Chain & C.7(m) Mar. 
i Feb. 


Chicle 


Am. Hawaiian SS...Mar. 
& Aug. 


Am. Hide 
Am. Home Prod 


Power & 
. Rad. &Std. San. “Mar. 
Rolling Mill...Feb. 
Feb. 

Seidg.* (t) Sep. 


Snuff .. m) Feb. 


. Water Wks.. 
Am. Woolen 
Am. Zinc, 
Anaconda Copper .. 
Anaconda W. & C..Apr. 


Anchor G1. 


Andes Coppe 
A. P. W. Sen. 


Archer-Daniels. .¢(f) Aug. 
..*(j)Dec. 30 
Armstrong Cork] (m) Mar. 


Armour 


Arnold Const...7(a)Mar. 
Artioom Corp. Feb. 
Assoc. Dry G. (a) Mar. 
Associates Invest. . .Feb 

Atlantic Gulf&W.I. Feb. 
Atlantic Refining. ..Jan. 
Atlas Corp. Feb. 
Atlas 
Ailes 
Austin, Nichols§. (a)June 
Aviation Corp... (k) Mar. 
Baldwin Locomot. . . Feb. 
Barber Asphalt.. 


Barker B 
Barnsdall (Oil)....Mar. 
Bath Iron Works...Mar. 
Bayuk Cigars...... Feb. 
Beatrice Cream.t(b) Apr. 
Beech-Nut Packing. Feb. 
Belding Heminway.Feb. 
Bendix Aviation. t(i) Dec. 
Ind. Loan...Feb 


& Decker 
Blaw-Knox ... 
Bliss & Laughlin... .Jan 
Bloomingdale. . .¢(a) Apr. 
Boeing Airplane. . 
Bohn Alum. & Br. — 
Bond Mar. 
Borden ..t(m) Mar. 
Bower Roll. Bear. .Apr. 
Brewing Corp..t(i) Nov. 
Bridgeport Brass. . 
Briggs & Stratton. “Feb. 
Bristol-Myers 


Brunswick-Balke 
Bucyrus- Erie. .+(m) Mar. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
.-..1(m) Feb. 
Bulova Watch. -t(c)July 
Burlington M..+(m) Mar. 


1 all +Reports onl ey tReports quarterly, but fiscal year is other than the calendar year. 
ALPHABETICAL FOOTNOTES FOR R (a) Jan. 31; (b) Feb. 28; (c) Mar. 31; (d) Apr. 30; (e) May 31; (f) June 30; (g) July 31; 


ALPHABETICAL 


L YEARS: 
(h) Aug. 31; (i) Sept. 30; (j) Oct. 31; (k) Nov. 30; (m) Dee 


31 


hy T (ai Mat. 


. Smelting -}(m) Mar. 


Type Fars. -#(c) May 2 


-Mar. 1 


Date 


28 
2 
3 

6 
15 
21 
14 
15 


Mar. 28 


29 


Company Date 
Burroughs Add.{(m) Mar. 
Bush ‘Terminal.....Mar. 


Butier ros........ Jan. 
Butte Cop. & Zinc.Feb. 20 
Byers (A. M.)..(ijJan. 10 
Byron Jackson...... Mar. 11 
Calif. Packing. *(b) Apr. 26 
Caliahan Zinc...... Mar. 21 


Calumet & Hecla...Feb. 
Campb. = gaa (m) Feb. 23 
Canada Dry.. Dec 

Cannon Mills.. 
Carpenter Steel. Sep. 
Case (J. L.)....*(j)Jan. 
Caterpillar Tract » 
Celanese .........Feb. 
Celotex 
Cent. Aguirre.. 
Cent. Foundry.....Apr. 1 
Cent. Violeta 8. *(ij Dec. 
Century Ribbon....Feb. 25 
Cerro de Pasco. *(m) Apr. 9 


eee 


Certain-teed ..Mar. 27 
Chain Belt....*(m)Feb. 15 
Champion Pap. 5 
Checker Cab M Feb. 26 


Chic. Mail Or. Feb. 
Chicago Pneu. Tool. Mar. 
Chic. Yellow Cab..Apr. 23 
Chickasha Oil. “7 (f) Aug. 
Childs Co..... 14 
Chile Copper.......Mar. 
Chrysler Corp...... Feb. 
City Ice & F. .7(m) Mar. 
City Investing..... July 12 


City Stores......(a)Apr. 28 
Clark Equip....... Feb. 23 
Cleve. Graphite....Feb. 13 
Climax Molybd..... Mar. 11 
Cluett Peab’d.. 14 
r 4 
Colgate-Palm. . 20 
Collins & Aik..}(b)Apr. 16 
Colorado Fuel..it(f)Sep. 12 
Col. Broadcast..... Feb. 8 
Col. Gas & Elec....Feb. 15 
Columbia Pict. .t(f) Sep. 3 
Columbian Carbon. .-Mar. 15 
Comm’! Credit..... Feb. 7 
Comm. Inv. Tr.¢(m)Jan. 31 
Comm’! Solvents....Feb. 26 
Commonw’ th ....Feb. 29 
Commonw’th & So..Feb. 2 
Conde Nast Pub....Apr. 1 
Congol, -Nairn.{(m) Feb. 16 
Cons. Aircraft. 6 
Cons. Cigar........ 8 
Cons. Copper.. 29 
Cons. Edison....... 23 
Cons. Film Indust. Mar. 
Cons 

Gens. 


Consolid’n Coal. 
Container Corp. 


Cont. Baking. . 

Cant, .cccccces Feb. 1 
Cont.-Diamond Fib. our 10 
Cont. Ins. Feb. 15 


Cont. Motors...t 
Cont. QOil.... 


Cont. Steel 

Copperweld Stee 

Corn P. 

Coty, Inc. 

Coty Internat’. 7 
Crane Co...... t(m)Mar. 6 
Cream of Wheat....Feb. 29 
Crosley Corp....... Mar. 11 


Crown Cork & Seal. Mar. 5 
Crown Zell’ 
Cru’ble Steel.. 


Cudahy Packg.. 
Cuneo Press........ 
Curtis Publishing... Mar. 
Curtiss-Wright ....Mar. 
Cutler-Hammer Feb. 
Davega Stores. .+(e)June 
Davison Chem. .t(f)Sep. 
Deere & Co....*(j)Feb. 1 
Deisel-Wem. - -Gil.: 23 
Detroit Edison..... 18 
Devoe & Rayn. 1 
Diamond Match..... Mar. 1 
Diamond T Motor..Apr. 1 


Distill-Seagr... Nov. 1 
Dixie- Vortex #8) r. 
Doehler Die..... 15 
Dome Mines........ 22 
Douglas Aircr.. ti) Mer. 20 
Dow Chemical. ‘t(e)July 26 
Dresser Mfg....... Feb. 8 
Dunhill Int’l..¢+(m)Mar. 28 
Duplan Silk....¢(e)Aug. 15 
du Pont de Nem... -Feb. 5 


Eastern Air Lines. -Mar. 7 
East. Roll Mill....Mar. 8 
Eastman Kod. .+(m) Mar. 14 
Eaton Mfg......... Feb. 
Edison Br. St. 
Elec. Auto-Lite Feb. 23 


Equitable Bldg.t(d)June 
Eureka Vacuum.t(g)Feb. 9 
Evans Products..... Mar. 7 


FOR FISCA 


ong year ends: 


Ex-Cell-O .......- 
Exch’ ge June 
Fair Stores.. 

Fairbanks M. Fe eb. 
Fajarde Sugar. .*(g) Oct, 
Fed. Lt. & Tr..}(i)Jan. 
Fed. Min. & Sm...Mar. 
Federal Mogul...... Mar. 
Fed. Motor Tr.7(m) Mar. 


Enam 
Fidel’y- ~Phenix. 7(m) Feb. 
Filene’s (Wm.) .* (a) Apr. 
Firestone Tire. .{(j) Dec. 
First Nat. Strs.¢(c)June 
F lintkote 
Florence Stove..... Feb. 
Florsheim Shoe. 7(j) Dec. 


Foster Wheeler.{(m) Mar. 
Francisco Sug...*(f) Sep. 
Freeport Sulphur. . 
Gabriel Co.. 
Gair ( 
Gamewell 


Gen. ‘Transp. 


Gen. Outdoor Adv. 
. Printing Ink..Feb. 

Ry. Signal.. -Jan. 
 R’ty & Ut.t(i) Dee. 
. Refractories. ..Feb. 
Dec 


. Theatres Eq...Apr. 
. Time Instr....Mar. 
Gen. Tire & R. +(k) Jan. 
Gillette Safety R...Mar. 


Gobel (Adolf).. 
Goebel Brewing.. 
Goodrich(B. F. )¢(m) Feb. 
G’ dyear T. & R.{(m) Feb. 
Gotham Hose. 
Graham-Paige 
Granby Cooper. Feb. 

Feb 


‘eb. 
Grant (W.T.)..+(a) Mar. 
Gt. No. Iron 0.*(m)Jan. 
Gt. West’n Sug.*(b) Apr. 


Green (H. L.) .*(a) Mar. 
Grumman Airer.*(m) Mar. 
-Mar. 


Greyhound Corp.... 
Guanta’mo Sug.7(i) Dec. 
Hackensack Water. .Feb. 
Hall Printing... 
Hamilton Watch 
Harbison-Walker .. 


Hayes Mfg..... t(i)Jan. 
Hazel-Atlas Glass. . 
Hecker Prod... .t(f) Aug. 
Helme (G. W.).*(m) Feb. 


Date 


27 
5 
9 

16 

31 

13 

15 

20 

20 
2 


6 
19 
3 
20 
il 
6 


27 


BS 


Hercules Motors....Mar. 19 
Hercules Powder....Jan. 27 
Hershey Chocolate..Mar. 6 
Hinde & Dauch....Mar. 20 
Holland Furnace...Mar. 6 
Hollander (A.).¢(m)Mar. 4 
Holly Sugar....*(c)May 27 
Homestake M..t(m)Feb. 29 
Houdaille- Hershey. -Mar. 4 
Household po ..Feb. 6 
Houston Oil.. ..Feb. 26 
Howe Sound.. -.-Feb. 2 
Hudson & Manh....Mar. 12 
Hudson Bay M’ing. Mar. 28 
Hudson Motor. 29 
{Hupp Motor...... 5 
Indian Ref.. 2 
Industrial Rayon. . -Feb. 6 
Ingersoll-Rand. *(m) Apr. 3 
Inland Steel........ 31 
Inspiration Cop. (mb Feb. 29 
Interchemical ...... Mar. 19 
Intercont, Rub. ¢(m) Mar. 27 
Interlake Iron...... Apr. 1 
Int. Agricult’l..¢(f)Sep. 9 
Int. Business M....Mar. 25 
Int. Harvester. .*(j) Feb. 20 
Int. Merc. Mar.*(m)May 7 
see ar. 14 
Int. Paper & Pr....Apr. 2 
Int. Shoe...... t(k)Jan. 2 
Int. Mar. 6 
Int. & Tel....Mar. 29 
ot. Ha) Apr. 16 
Intertype Corp...... ag 1 
Island Creek "Coal. 2 
Jarvis Fob. 26 
Jewel Tea..... t(m)Feb. 6 
Johns-Manville ....Mar. 7 
Kalamazoo Stove....Mar. 5 
Kaufman D. St.*(m)Mar. 4 
Kayser (Jul.).. -$(0 Aug. 28 
Kelsey-Hayes ..... 7 
Kennecott Cop. Mar. 19 

4 


Keystone Steel..t(f) Aug. 
Kimberly-Clark ...Feb. 


Com 

Kresge (S.8.).*(m) Feb 

Kresge Dept. St.¢(a) Apr. 
Kress (S. H.)..*(m)Jan, 
Kroger Grocery.t(m) Feb. 
Laciede Gas Light. .Mar. 
Lambert Co........ Feb. 
Lane Bryant....{(e)Aug. 
Lee Rubber. ...7(j)Jan. 
Lehigh Port. Cem’t.Feb. 
Lehigh Valley Coal. Mar. 
Lehn & Fink...}(f)Sep. 
Lerner Stores... 
Libbey-Owens-F'd... 


Libby-MeNeil. .*(b) Apr. 


Life Savers........ Apr, 


-Mar. 
Lima eee. *(m) Feb. 
Lion Oil........... 
Liquid 
Lockheed Aircraft...Mar. 
t 


Lone Star Cement. jen. 
Loose- Wiles Mar. 
Lorillard (P.). 
MacAndrews & F.. 


-t(a) Apr. 
Madison Sq. Gdn. 7(e)July 
Magma Copper..... Mar. 
Manati Sugar...*(f)Sep. 
Mandel Bros...f(a)Mar. 
Manhat. Shirt. 
Maracaibo Oil...... Feb. 
Marine Midland.. 
Marshall Field..... Feb 
Martin (Glenn L.). 
Martin-Parry.. 
Masonite Corp..+(h) Oct. 
Mathieson Alkali. ..Jan. 
May Rang St. .t(a) Apr. 
OD, 2000 Mar. 
MeCalt -t(m) Feb. 
McCrory St.. 
McGraw Elec... Mar. 
McGraw-Hill 
McIntyre Porcu. May 
McKeesp’t T. P.7(m) Mar. 
{McKesson & Robb. Mar. 
McLellan Strs. 
Mead Corp......... 
Mengel 
Merch. & Min..... Feb. 
Mesta Machine.*(m) Feb. 
Miami Cooper. . 
Mid-Cont. 
Midland Steel...... Apr. 
Minn.-Honeywell ..Feb. 
Minn.-Moline 1.*())Dee. 
Mission Corp....... 
Mohawk Carpet. 
Monsanto Chem....Feb. 
Montgomery-W. . (a) Mar. 
Morrell (John). Sep. 
Motor Products b. 
Motor Wheel. . 
Mueller Brass. . 
Mullins Mfg....... Feb. 
Munsingwear...+(m) Feb 
Murphy (G.C.)*(m)Feb. 


-t(i) Dec. 
~Kelvinator. t(i) Dec. 


Feb. 


. Cash Reg..... Mar. 
. Cylinder Gas.. 
. Dairy.. 
. Dept. Strs. (a) Apr. 

Distillers..... Feb 
. Enamel. . 


at. Pwr. 
National Steel. 
Nat. 
Nat. Tea.. 


Nehi 


Newberry St.. .*(m) Mar. 
Newmont Mg....... Mar. 
Newport Indust..... 
Newport N. Shipbl. 
*(m)July 
. Air Brake. ..Feb. 
N. Y. C. Omnibus. a. 
N. Y. Shipbuilding. = 
Noblitt-Sparks . Feb. 
No, Am. Aviation. 


Norwalk Tire. . 
Norwich Pharmacal.Feb. 
Mar. 
Oliver Farm...*(m)Mar. 
Omnibus Corp. *(m) Apr. 
Oppenheim Coll.7(g)Sep. 
Otis Elevator....... 


Outb’d Marine. ij Dee. 
Outlet Co...... *(a) Apr. 
Owens-Ill. Glass....Jan. 


. 31; (mn) irregular or uncertain. 


. Nov. 


ts 
oa 


29 
4 


Com Dai 
Pac. "pish.*(b) Apr. 


Pacific Coast.......M 
Pacific Finance. . 
Pacilic Gas & Ei... ‘Mar. 
Pacific Lighting....Feb. 
Pacitic Milis.. (in) Feb. 
Pacific Tel. & ‘Tel. .Feb. 
Pacific Tin (Cons.).Apr. 
Pacific West. Oil...Mar. 


Packard Motor..... Mar. 


Pan-Am. Air.. 
Pan-Am. Pet 
Panhandle Prod.. 
Paratiine Cos.. 

Paramount Pict... 


Park & Tilford..... Mar. 


Park Utah Cons....Apr. 
Parke, Davis... Feb. 
Parker Rust Proof. 
Parmelee Apr. 
Pathe 


(mm) Mar. 
. Apr. 


“Feb. 
. Mar. 
Ma 


Penn-Dixie 
Penn, Glass Sand. 
Peoples Drug St... 


Peoples Gas Lt..... Feb. 


Pfeitter Brewing.. 
Phelps Mare 
Ph. & Rd. C. & L.A 


COED. *(m 
-t(c)June 


Philip Monris. 
Phillips-Jones. (im) Mar. 
Phillips Petro...... 

Phoenix Hos. Feb: 
Pillsbury Flour. *(e) Aug. 
Pittsburgh Coal....Feb. 
Pitts. Coke & Iron.Jan. 
Pitts. Forgings..... 


Pitteten Apr. 
Plymouth Qil....... Feb. 
Pond Creek Pocah.. 


{Porto Rican Am.. 
Pressed Steel Car... 
Procter & Gam. Aug. 
Public Serv. N. J.. 


Pullman, Inc...... 
*(m) Mar. 


Pure Oil 
Purity Bakeries... 
Quaker State Oil.. 

Radio Corp. of An. Mar. 
Raybestos-Manh. ..Feb. 
Rayonier, Inc. 
Real Silk Hos. +(m)Feb. 


Reliable Stores..... — 1 


Reming-n Rand. 
Reo Motor Car 
Republic Steel Feb. 
Revere Cop. & Br..Mar. 
Reynolds Metals....Mar. 
Reynolds Spry. .¢ (i) Nov. 
Reynolds Tob. .*(m)Jan. 
Richfield Oil...... 


Roan Antelope. 
Feb. 
Rustless Iron & St.Feb. 
Safeway Stores.t(m)Jan. 
St. 


Scott Paper........ 
Seab’d Oil (Del.). 
Seagrave 


‘Feb. 


Dec. 


Sheaffer Pen. . 

Shell Union Oil... 

Silver King Mines. Feb, 

Simmons Co...{(m) Feb. 
Feb 


Jan. 
Sloss-Sheffield. Mar. 
Smith-Corona. . .t(f) Sep. 
Smith (A. 0.). ‘t(g) Oct. 
Snider Packing.*(c)May 
Socony-Vacuum.*(m) Apr. 
S. Am. & Pi. 


Sparks-With’ ton. Aug. 
Spear & Co...+(m)M 
Spencer-Kell- ¢.4(h) Nov. 
Sperry Corp...+(m) Mar. 
Spicer Mfg.... 
Spiegel, Inc....... 
Standard Brands.. 
Stand. Gas & El...Mar. 
Stand. Oil of Calif. Apr. 
Stand. Oil Ind.+(m) Mar. 
Stand. Oil N. J.*(m)May 


Starrett (L. S.).+(f) Aug. 


Sterling Products... .Feb. 
Stewart-Warner 
Stokely Bros.. 
Stone & Webster.. 
Studebaker 


..-Mar. 
-*(e) Aug. 
.Feb. 


~ 
cure 


r 23 
1l 


§Reports three times annually. 


In cases where the company does not issue quarterly reports on a calendar year basis, 
N.Y.S.E. stocks only, exclusive of railroads. 


Com 
Sun meer 
Sunshine Mining...Jan. 22 
Superheater M 
Superior Uil....... Mar. 
Superior Steel...... Ang 
Sutherland Paper.. 


Symington- -Gld.. 
Talcott (Jas.).....- Feb 

Telautograph 
Tennessee Corp.j(m)Apr. 2 
Texas Corp....*(m)Mar. 
Texas Gulf Prod...Feb. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur.Keb. 15 
Tex. Pac. Coal & Oil.Mar. 15 
Tr.* (m) Mar. 3 


Thompson (J ° 
Thompson Mar, 7 
Thompson-Starr.}(d)June 
Tide Water Oil....Mar. z 
Timk’n-Det. Ax.{(f) Sep. 
Timken Koll. Bear.Mar. 
Transamerica .*(m)Mar. 
Transc. & W. Air..Mar. 6 
Transue & Will’ms.Feb. 6 
Truax-Traer C’l.¢(d)June 
Truscon Steel...... Apr. 
Twentieth Ct.-Fox.. 
Twin City ‘Trans... 


31 
5 


Union Bag & P.... 
Union Carbide..... Mar. 
Union Oil of Calif.Mar. 
Union Premier Food 


Carbon....... 17 
(m) 
b. 


“Freight 


. Ind. Alco. t¢(c)June 
Leather ..t(j)Jan. 

Pipe & F.+(m) Mar. 1 
Play. C’d.j(m)Feb. 27 
. Plywood. . 


. t(m) Feb. 
Smelting. .$(m) Mar. 


Jan 
. Tobacco. (mj Feb. 
Stocky’ds. Meat 
Univ. Cyclops St...Mar. 13 
Universal Leaf, Sep. 3 


5 
= 


aa 
Vick Chemical. sen. 
Victor Chem. -Mar. 6 
Va.-Caro. Chem.*(t) Aug. 26 


Va. Iron Coal & C.Feb. 2 
Vulean Detinning..Mar. 14 
Waldorf 27 
Walgreen -T(i) Nov. 26 
Walker-G. W.+(h) Nov. 13 
Walworth Co....... ar. 4 
Ward Baking...... Feb. 7 
Warner Bros...t(h)Nov. 25 
Warren Bros..{/*(m)Apr. 21 
Warren Fdry..¢(m)Mar. 7 
Waukesha Mot.t(g)Oct. 1 
Washington Gas*(m)Feb. 4 
Wayne Pump...t(k)Jan. 23 
Webster Eisenlohr..Feb. 26 
Wesson t(h)Nov. 4 
W. Va. Pulp...t(j)Dec. 29 
West. Auto Sup.. ..Feb. 1 
Western Union..... Feb. 2 
Westinghouse Air...Feb 


Westinghouse Elec. . 
Weston El. Instr... 
Westvaco Chlorine. . 
Wheeling Steel 
White 
White Motor.. 
White Rock........ pr. 
White Sewing Mach. Mar. 
Wilcox Oil & Gas. .Mar. 
Willys-Overland. (i) Dec. 
Wilson & Co...*(j)Jan. 
Wood (Gar) Indust. Apr. 
Woodward Iron..... Feb. 7 
Woolworth(F.W.)*(m) Feb. 2 
Worthington Pump.Feb. 23 
Wright Aeronaut...Apr. 3 
Wrigley (Wm. Jr.) Mar. 11 
Yale & Towne......Mar. 19 
Yellow Truck....... Feb. 16 
Young Spring & W.Mar. 
Youngstown Sheet. .Feb. 
Youngs, St. Dr. +(m) Feb. ry 
Zenith Radio. . 6 
Zonite Products....Feb. 29 


to 


{In receivership. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


> 
| | | | 
| 29 | ve 
31 | 
| 
he | 20 *(j) Dec. 18 
aska Swift & 4 
Allen Industries....Feb. 8 28 
Allied Chem’ .*(m) Mar. 13 13 n) May 
‘Allied Kid ....*(t)Aug. 3 16 . Mat 
‘Allied Mills ...¢(f)Aug. 19 3 . .Mar. 
‘Allied Stores ...(a)Apr. 12 15 f) Aug. 
Allis-Chalmers ....Mar. 15 18 ..May 
16 
24 | Lig an. 24 
ad 22 | 28 16 | 
era d 
Aug. 22 | Fors 13 30 | ‘Thatch Feb. 9 
Am. Airlines Mar. 13 | Food Machinery.j(i)Dec. 2 11 5 
Am. Bank Note ..Feb. 28 12 16 1 
Mies 27 28 20 | Patino Mines...7(m)May 24 
7 25 15] Penick & 28 
2 28 19 | Penney (J 4 ~ 
15 14 5 3 
Le 27 | 25 26 16 iy 
28 29 7 15 
he 9 Mar. 1 13 12 
.*(m)Mar. 7 en, baking.......Feb. 16 1l 14 
3 ohol..Mar. 18 Gen. Bronze...*(m)Feb. 21 26 | Pet Mar. 18 
..*(c)May 22 Gen, Cable.........Mar. 4 8 
T...Mar. 7 Gen. Cigar.........Jan. 29 
9 Gen. Electric.......June 25 25 
12 Gen. Feb. 16 27 ) 
13 Gen, Mills.....*(e)July 24 7 win Coach........2eD. 
ll | 18 5 21 Underwood Elliott. .Feb. 21 
Am. Ice ........--Mar. 11 26 23 15 
‘ Am. international ..July 22 16 31 16 K 
: Am. Investm. (Ill.).Mar. 11 31 14 3 5 
} Am. Locomot. .{(m)Mar. 15 5 21 9 
Am. Mach. Fy. {(m)Mar. 21 20 22 26 t(m)June 20 
: Am. Mach. & Met..Mar. 6 | = 9 14 6] Union Tank...7(m)Mar. 12 
Am. Metal oo_—_—Mar. 4 | Ger Feb. 27 31] Pitts. Screw.......Feb. 20] Unit. Aircraft......Mar. 8 
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UNITED STATES TREASURY IN WASHINGTON—HOME OF THE STABILIZATION FUND. 


THE STABILIZATION FUND 
APPEARS NEW GUISE 


The fund was originally created to attain strictly mone- 
tary objectives, but now political considerations prevail. 


By ANDREW A. BOCK, Ph.D. 


pwd to the great worldwide de- 
pression that started in the late 
‘twenties maintenance of currency sta- 
bility had been considered one of the 
basic functions of privately owned 
and managed central banks, repre- 
sented in this country by the Federal 
Reserve System. The Gold Act of 
1934 through the creation of the Ex- 
change Stabilization Fund transferred 
this vital function to the Treasury 
Department. 


DEVALORIZATION PROFIT 


Out of the “profit” obtained from 
the devalorization of the dollar, $2 
billion in gold were deposited with the 
Treasury, and the Secretary of that 
department was authorized to “deal 
in gold and foreign exchange and 
such other instruments of credit and 
security as he may deem necessary to 
carry out the purposes of that section 
of the Gold Act.” Of course, he has 
to act with the approval of the Presi- 
dent “whose decision shall be final 
and not subject to any review by any 
officer of the United States.” 
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This makes it really a one-man 
proposition, and the use of the Fund’s 
resources is almost unlimited in view 
of the discretionary provisions. These 
state that the part not required for 
stabilizing the exchange value of the 
dollar may be used for expenditures 
for any purpose within the provisions 
of the Act, including investment and 
reinvestment in direct obligations of 
the United States. 

To be effective, the operations of 
the Fund had to be shrouded with ut- 
most secrecy, and in order to obtain 
that end, even the official methods of 
reporting on gold movements were 
changed. The first accounting of the 
Fund was made in a balance sheet 
giving the situation as of the end of 
1938. It was revealed at that time 
that, of the original assets of $2 bil- 
lion, $1.8 billion had remained in the 
form of gold and that a revolving 
fund of $200 million had been set up 
which was sufficient to take care of all 
operations. 

Up to 1936 the Fund had been em- 
ployed in the exchange market only 


sporadically, but activities increased 
after the conclusion of the tri-partite 
agreement in the fall of that year with 
England and France, which later on 
was joined by Holland, Switzerland 
and Belgium. 

Foreign exchange control through 
manipulations of the discount rate by 
central banks had become less and 
less effective since the world war 
chiefly because of a new factor in the 
international money markets: the 
speculative and mostly short term 
capital movements of funds usually 
called “hot money” or “refugee 
money” which were unconnected with 
the genuine balance of international 
payments. It was to cope with this 
situation that the English Exchange 
Equalization Fund was created in 
1931, followed by our Stabilization 
Fund and similar funds in the other 
European countries that became par- 
ties to the tri-partite agreement. 


VITAL QUESTION 


Has the Stabilization Fund been 
able to forestall the unsettling effects 
of such undesired capital migrations 
upon the domestic credit structure 
and internal purchasing power of the 
dollar? As the dollar is practically 
the only remaining important cur- 
rency with a fixed relation to the 
weight of gold, the fund can do prac- 
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tically nothing to “stabilize” the dol- 
lar’s absolute value in terms of gold. 

But through the close cooperation 
with the English, French, Swiss, Bel- 
gian and Dutch funds it has been 
rather successful in helping these 
countries to overcome their monetary 
difficulties caused by heavy and often 
sudden capital movements resulting 
from the political uncertainties in 
Europe. 

At such times the activities of the 
Stabilization Fund in the various 
European markets have prevented 
unduly sharp day-to-day fluctuations 
in foreign exchanges. By the same 
token, the Fund has been of material 
assistance in the orderly devaloriza- 
tion of their currencies which these 
countries had to effect to meet 
changed economic conditions. 

This help extended to the Euro- 
pean countries has indirectly been of 
great benefit to our foreign trade 
which cannot go on without at least 
a certain amount of stability in for- 
eign exchanges. On the other hand, 
these operations in each instance have 
ultimately resulted in an increment to 
our large monetary gold reserves. 
Whenever the Fund bought foreign 
exchange, arrangements were made 
with the respective treasuries for the 
conversion of such balances into gold 
to be shipped to this country. Thus, 
far from preventing undesired capi- 
tal imports, the Fund has been instru- 
mental in fostering such movements. 
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Brewers Progress 
Toward Stabilization 


A Good- Yielding $50,000 


Investment Portfolio 


Since the outbreak of the war, op- 
erations in European exchanges have 
practically come to a standstill and 
the statement of the Fund at the end 
of June last showed as the only im- 
portant foreign commitment a secured 
deposit of $15 million in the Central 
Bank of China. At the same date, 
total assets of the Fund were reported 
at $2,044 million of which $1.8 billion 
was still in gold. This investment in 
Chinese currency indicated a new 
trend in the policies of the Treasury 
governing the use of the Fund’s re- 
sources. 


The Administration has openly 


stated its purpose of extending every - 


possible help to China in its fight 
against Japan and also of protecting 
our just interests in the Far East. 
Hence the use of the Stabilization 
Fund for the granting of credits to 
China. We obviously do not have to 
buy that country’s currency in order 
to maintain the stability and purchas- 


ing power of the dollar. Recently 
arrangements were concluded with 
China for an additional loan from the 
Fund of $50 million, and at the same 
time that country obtained $50 mil- 
lion from the RFC. 

Commenting upon the arrangement 
with China, Secretary of State Hull 
stated: “The agreement with China 
is a vital matter. Under the circum- 
stances it is the least we can do for 
the job China is doing.” Such utter- 
ances clearly indicate the political 
character of these advances, although 
they also have an economic back- 
ground, inasmuch as China is to make 
repayments through the delivery of 
tungsten, wolframite, antimony and 
tin, which are essential materials for 
our national defense program. 

Another beneficiary of this new 
policy is Argentina which recently ob- 
tained a grant of $50 million from the 
Stabilization Fund. This advance, 
made for the purpose of alleviating 
the country’s foreign exchange diffi- 
culties which have their causes in the 
economic dislocations brought about 
by the European war, is another long 
step toward a major and fundamental 
change in the character of the Fund 
and its uses. No sooner had Argen- 
tina received these $50 million from 
the Fund, than the Export-Import 
Bank hastened to equal that amount 
with the president of the bank re- 
marking: “I hate to see the Treasury 
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ACCENT MISPLACED IN I. T. & T. RISE? 


few weeks ago, International Tel- 
ephone & Telegraph securities— 
particularly the bonds—experienced 
a flurry of increased trading at higher 
prices. Interest was inspired by re- 
ports that negotiations .were under 
way for sale of the company’s proper- 
ties in Rumania. Payment would be 
effected from funds which were frozen 
in this country by Washington, when 
the Balkan Kingdom came under Ger- 
man domination. 


RUMANIAN INTERESTS 


Excluding Spain, some 12 per cent 
of I. T. & T-.’s total telephones 
(around 846,000) are in Rumania. 
At the close of 1939, the Rumanian 
subsidiary, which operates under a 
contract entered into with the King- 
dom in 1930, listed plant and property 
at around $26 million, and current as- 
sets at roughly $2.4 million. 
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According to one well informed 
source, too much hope should not be 
pinned on this report. After all, it 
was stressed, it is completely unoff- 
cial. It was admitted, however, that 
Germany itself (through some osten- 
sibly unofficial agency) might con- 
ceivably make an arrangement of this 
kind. The Nazi Government, it was 
pointed out, has an estimated $150 to 
$160 million in balances here, part of 
which could be applied to this type 
of deal. 

Even before the war in Europe 
began, International Tel. & Tel. was 
receiving only little income from 
abroad. And since the actual conflict 
began, virtually nothing in the way of 
earnings from the Continent has been 
obtained by the parent company. 
This indicates possible future difficul- 
ties in building up enough revenues in 
the Western Hemisphere to cover all 


of the organization’s financial require- 
ments. 

Some quarters are of the opinion 
that recent strength in I. T. & T. se- 
curities might more logically be cred- 
ited to possibilities in Argentina, 
where some 47 per cent of the com- 
pany’s telephones may be found. That 
country recently obtained substantial 
loans from both the Export-Import 
Bank and the Treasury’s Stabiliza- 
tion Fund. 


ISSUES ATTRACTIVE? 


Meanwhile, prices of International 
Tel. & Tel.’s bonds have returned to 
levels prevailing before the mentioned 
report and the common stock has 
actually lost a fraction since that time. 
These issues are not regarded as hold- 
ing any great attraction at this time, 
in view of the many uncertainties sur- 
rounding the international situation. 
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BUILDING STEPS OUT 


Defense spending plus larger general business activity 
will extend the upward spiral of construction this year. 
Analyzing the recent rise in cost of building materials. 


B uilding construction has just com- 

pleted its seventh successive year 
of uptrend. It is still somewhat early 
for final figures, but F. W. Dodge 
Corporation estimates the value of 
1940 contract awards (in 37 Eastern 
states) at $3,850 million. That indi- 
cates a gain of 8 per cent, as com- 
pared with the previous year, and re- 
flects the biggest building activity 
since 1930. 


1940 REVIEW 


Reviewing 1940 briefly, it is nota- 
ble that the final six months brought 
a larger volume of contracts than the 
first half. This was accounted for 
principally by the national defense 
program. Beginning with the latter 
half of the year, heavy awards were 
placed for arms plants, defense hous- 
ing, and on behalf of the military and 
naval establishments. Both the Gov- 
ernment and private enterprise were 
factors in this development, with 
“public” construction attracting the 
greater share of attention because of 
wide gains beginning with July (See 
FW, Sept. 11, ’40). 

Will 1941 mark link No. 8 in the 
unbroken chain of building increases ? 
Currently, every indication is that 
it will. In this connection, it is funda- 
mental to remember that the prepar- 


edness effort will be the driving force 
in construction this year. Huge 
spending on this account will stimu- 
late employment, raise purchasing 
power and expand national income. 
This, in turn, will bring increases in 
“private” building activity for part of 
the year, at least. At the same time, 
further substantial contracts may be 
expected for army cantonments, naval 
structures, air bases, arms plants, and 
housing around plants doing defense 
work. As the Dodge organization 
figures it, the value of total construc- 
tion contracts in 1941 (including all 
types of building and engineering 
work) should be $4,400 million, or a 
gain of 14 per cent over the preceding 
year. 

Although certain sources have 
questioned the ability of residential 
building to move forward under the 
present emergency, this attitude is 
not well founded. Over the last few 
years, home construction has been at 
the most active levels of the past dec- 
ade. Nevertheless, last April, the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census placed the 
national average vacancy at 5 per 
cent ; today, it is manifestly less. And 
in most industrial cities—particularly 
where plants are engaged in arma- 
ment manufacture — shortages have 
now become acute. Government and 


CHARTING THE BUILDING TREND 
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private enterprise are fully conscious 
of this situation and are taking steps 


to overcome it. Thus, the residential 
classification is obviously headed for 
even higher levels. 

The non-residential building field 
may be subdivided into eight major 
groups as follows (listed in order of 
estimated importance in 1940): (1) 
manufacturing ; (2) commercial; (3) 
educational; (4) public; (5) miscel- 
laneous; (6) hospital and _ institu- 
tional; (7) social and recreational ; 
(8) religious. Statisticians expect 
that, with the possible exception of 
the last named, every one of these 
groups will show gains in 1941. Since 
the first two are the most important, 
they deserve extended comment. 


ARMAMENT BOOM? 


Operations in the manufacturing 
division were severely curtailed by the 
depression of the early ’thirties, and 
needs in many industries have ac- 
cumulated to impressive totals. (Fac- 
tory construction last year was around 
double 1939 levels.) Taken alone, 
the armament program (including 
British demands on this country’s 
productive facilities) is slated to stim- 
ulate further sharp expansion in this 
classification. But even aside from 
war influences, improved business 
conditions are capable of boosting in- 
dustrial building in 1941. 

As in the past, commercial building 
will follow trends of industrial pro- 
duction rather closely. Office space in 
most major cities is ample, .but rising 
business activity will probably result 
in more modernization projects and 
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the construction of small new units. 
This category has a sub-group known 
as “Garages-Service Stations, Etc.,” 
which includes aircraft hangars. Con- 
sequently, commercial building fig- 
ures should be favorably affected by 
the airport expansion program. 
According to Department of Com- 


merce data, public utility construction 
dropped from roughly $1.6 billion in 
1929 to around $245 million in 1933. 
In the face of an unfriendly Adminis- 
tration, expenditures recovered to 
$620 million in 1937. But since that 
time, activity in this field has been 
under that level. However, with elec- 


tric output consistently scoring new 
historic peaks and with the prepared- 
ness program demanding increased 
facilities, building in this important 
classification is slated for a substantial 
increase in 1941. 

Considering the forces now propel- 

(Please turn to page 24) 


PRODUCTION AND INVENTORIES AT HIGHS 


ontrary to the usual tendency in 
November, business activity 
continued its rise. The increase over 
October, however, was at a slower 
pace as capacity limits restricted the 
advance in many of the heavy indus- 
tries. Heavy goods again contributed 
importantly to the high level of pro- 
duction. Steel and machinery output 
was at virtual capacity. Automobile 
activity was stepped up over esti- 
mates because of unexpectedly good 
consumer demand. Production of bi- 
tuminous coal increased sharply. 
Textile output continued at high 
levels, and slight gains were shown in 
chemicals and paper. 


CONSUMPTION TRENDS 


Consumption was about unchanged 
from October. Deliveries were up 
moderately in most cases, but in the 
key machinery industry were off from 
the previous month sufficiently to off- 
set the average rise in other lines. 
Since production was generally well 
above consumption, indicated earn- 
ings continued to be materially larger 
than in 1939. Inventories, however, 
rose to a new high. The inventory 
gain was largely localized in heavy in- 
dustry, steel and machinery stocks 


What the Figures Show 


Latest Previous Year 
Month Month Ago 
Inventories p387.8 1365.0 277.9 
Production p266.0 1262.7 236.7 
Consumption .. p239.6 239.8 220.3 


p—Preliminary. r—Revised. 

NOTE: These figures are not an expression of 
percentage of some arbitrary base, nor are they 
related to any particular year or period as rep- 
resenting 100, or normal. They are reflections of 
the actual changes which occur from month to 
month in dollar volumes, which are arrived at 
by physical volume and price calculations. 


being at peak levels. Automobile 
stocks also increased. Consumer lines 
as well contributed to the rise in THE 
FINANCIAL Wor Lp’s inventory index, 
but to a very moderate extent. Prices 
advanced slightly during the month. 

With steel operations around 96 
per cent and many other industries 
catering directly or indirectly to re- 
armament approaching the limits of 
output, the question of plant capacity 
is of increasing importance. Machine 
tool facilities have doubled within the 
last year, and together with aluminum 
and aircraft plant, will be expanded 
greatly in the future. Nevertheless 
domestic and export demands for war 
materials threaten to produce bottle- 
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necks in key industries of at least a 
temporary nature which could easily 
restrict the normal output of consum- 
ers’ goods. Government expenditures 
for defense purposes are now running 
at the rate of some $400 million 
monthly. Capacity will not be suffi- 
ciently increased for them to be 
stepped up to $600 million before late 
spring or early summer. In the mean- 
time priorities loom as an ever in- 
creasing threat. Washington is re- 
ported to be discussing whether re- 
strictions should be placed on the con- 
sumption of steel and non-ferrous 
metals. Prices are being kept under 
close scrutiny, and costs are already 
rising. Industry can hardly expect to 
conduct “business as usual’ for more 
than a few additional months in the 
face of the mounting demand for 
speed in rearmament and for aid to 
Britain. 


INVENTORY PROBLEM? 


Business enters the new year with 
order backlogs in steel, shipping, air- 
craft and other war goods lines at rec- 
ord or near record peaks. Piling up 
of inventories, certain minor malad- 
justments in supply and demand, and 
capacity operations in some industries 
probably indicate a leveling off of ac- 
tivity during the early part of 1941. 
The leveling off process, however, is 
likely to be limited, as increased gov- 
ernment defense spending and ex- 
panded plant capacity favor a later 
business rise. 

The chief question for 1941 appears 
to be one of earnings rather than the 
rate of operations. Increased capacity 
furnishes part of the answer, since it 
makes it possible for industry to ob- 
tain expansion of profits by operating 
above the 1940 level. However, there 
is still every reason to believe that 
costs will continue to increase sharply, 
and profit margins to decrease. How 
much taxes will cut into earnings will 
probably not be determined for sev- 
eral months. 
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DIVIDEND CUT FOR PUBLIC SERVICE? 


he latest earnings 

statement issued 
by Public Service of 
New Jersey covers the 
twelve months ended 
November 30 and dis- 
closes that total oper- 
ating revenues of the 
subsidiary companies amounted to 
$139.6 million, against $133.3 million 
for the preceding year. The stimula- 
. tion of industrial activity in the im- 
portant manufacturing districts served 
by the company has undoubtedly been 
a major factor in bringing about this 
gratifying increase. -And as the na- 
tional defense program gathers mo- 
mentum, further gains in gross should 
be witnessed. 


PROFITS LAG 


But the improvement in total re- 
ceipts has not been carried through to 
net income. The latter item, in fact, 
has shown a rather pronounced de- 
cline—from $26.6 million to $22.5 
million. On a common share basis, 
the latest earnings amount to but 
$2.30, against $3.05 for the previous 
period. The most recent profit is 
slightly under the 1940 dividend pay- 
ments of $2.40 a share. For many 
years, the management has exercised 
considerable care to keep disburse- 
ments at a level somewhat below re- 
ported earnings; not since 1919 has 
the company failed to show at least a 
small surplus after all operating 
charges and payments to stockholders. 

Of course, large depreciation and 
other non-cash charges prevented the 
enterprise from actually paying out 
more money than it took in last year, 
but in view of the conservative poli- 
cies followed in the past there is good 
reason to doubt that the present indi- 
cated dividend rate will be maintained 
indefinitely unless earnings show sub- 
stantial improvement over recent re- 
sults. The possibility of a reduction 
is reflected in the price of the stock, 
which at present levels around 28 
offers a yield of over 8.5 per cent—a 
level which usually portends a divi- 
dend readjustment. 

There is, of course, a possibility 
that the worst of the earnings decline 
has already been witnessed and that 
an expansion in gross revenues from 
now on may sustain net at levels 
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Higher taxes mean lower earnings, which in 
the past have been quickly followed by lower 
dividends for stockholders, but stock appears 
to discount adverse dividend action liberally. 


which would justify continuance of 
the present rate of disbursements. 
Two factors are involved here: the 
prospects for total income and the 
nature and probable future effect of 
the influences which have been re- 
sponsible for the substantial decline in 
profit margins. These will be con- 
sidered separately. 

Gross operating revenues of utility 
enterprises are not subject to the vio- 
lent fluctuations characteristic of the 
sales of many manufacturing organ- 
izations. But where such a company 
has a heavy industrial load, variations 
in income are likely to be much more 
sharp than those experienced by a 
unit depending primarily on residen- 
tial demand. An enterprise in the 
former category might reasonably ex- 
pect to expand its sales considerably 
over coming months. 


But Public Service 
depends rather heavily 
on residential use of 
both electricity and 
gas. In 1939 about 37 
per cent of its reve- 
nues from electricity 
were residential, 33 
per cent commercial and only 20.6 per 
cent industrial, against a national 
average for the latter classification of 
30 per cent. Some 75 per cent of its 
gas revenues were derived from resi- 
dential use, 12 per cent were commer- 
cial and only 7 per cent industrial. 
This division of gross was very help- 
ful during the depression years, but 
cannot be considered as placing the 
company in the most favored groups 
now with factory output scaling new 
heights and promising to increase 
even further. 


RATE REDUCTION? 


It might be possible to step up resi- 
dential use of electricity somewhat 
faster than could be achieved through 
normal growth alone. The company’s 
rates are rather high; in 1939 its 
average charge per k. w. h. sold for 
residential consumption was about 5 
cents, whereas the industry as a whole 
charged only 4.03 cents. As a result, 
the average Public Service residential 
customer used only 717 k. w. h. dur- 
ing the year, while residential use 
throughout the nation averaged 890 
k. w. h. Further residential rate re- 
ductions might enable the company to 
step up its sales volume, but the full 
benefits of such a policy would not be 
apparent for some time, and rate cuts 
thus offer no near term solution to the 
immediate problem of halting the de- 
cline in earnings. 

The transportation division has 
been a drag on consolidated profits 
for many years, having failed to earn 
its fixed charges since 1929. Transit 
activities contributed 21 per cent of 
1939 operating revenues, against 57 
per cent for electricity sales and 22 
per cent for gas. Total passengers 
carried declined from 655 million in 
1929 to 383 million in 1933, and 
amounted to only 406 million in 1939. 
Trolley traffic reached a peak of 428 
million passengers in 1924 (the year 
after the introduction of buses) and 
by 1939 had been reduced to 39 mil- 
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lion, while buses and other vehicles 
operated by the company carried 367 
million persons in the latter year. The 
losses of the traction division have 
been reduced through modernization 
of equipment and by other means, but 
little can be expected of this branch 
of the business. Thus, earnings gains 
must come primarily from the elec- 
tricity and gas divisions— and in- 
creases in profits from these sources 
will not be sufficiently great to furnish 
adequate protection to the current 
dividend rate. 

There remains the question of 
profit margins. Interim statements 
published by the company give no 
data other than total operating reve- 
nues and net income, and it is thus im- 
possible to track down the increases 
in costs with any degree of exactness. 
Higher fuel costs have probably been 
a factor. But the principal adverse 


influence is undoubtedly indicated by 
the statement that latest results are 
computed after provision for Federal 
income taxes at the new rate. Last 
year taxes amounted to $23 million. 
If this entire sum had represented 
Federal income taxes — which, of 
course, it did not—the increase in the 
tax rate from 18 to 24 per cent would 
mean an additional annual charge of 
almost $7.7 million. 

The actual increase in the tax bur- 
den has undoubtedly been consider- 
ably smaller than this, but could eas- 
ily have been large enough to account 
for practically all of the reduction in 
net income. The income account for 
the year 1940 will reflect the addi- 
tional levy for only one month more 
than the latest statement now avail- 
able, and thus the further adverse 
effect of tax increases already legis- 
lated will be small. The company 


has an excess profits tax exemption 
of over $3.70, and has little to fear 
from this influence. 

In view of the fact that the current 
dividend rate is not covered by re- 
cent earnings, together with the pos- 
sibility of further tax increases next 
year, it appears probable that stock- 
holders must resign themselves to a 
smaller return on their funds. 

The stock at present deflated levels 
appears to accord ample recognition to 
this prospect, and the issue continues 
to offer sufficient attraction to justify 
retention of existing commitments. A 
satisfactory yield will undoubtedly 
continue to be available even after the 
dividend rate has been reduced, since 
there is no present indication of a 
drastic readjustment of dividends. 
On the contrary, it appears likely that 
any change which may be made will 
be of moderate proportions. 


TWO “DEFENSE” STOCKS IN GOOD POSITION 


here are few more peaceful pur- 

suits than the manufacture of 
machinery used in processing fruits 
and vegetables. Only by the wildest 
stretch of the imagination could Food 
Machinery, the leading concern en- 
gaged in this line of business, be con- 
sidered a logical beneficiary of our 
defense program. The production of 
earth-moving equipment is a hardly 
less pacific field; LeTourneau’s out- 
put is used in constructing airports 
and could doubtless be employed in 
digging trenches, but the major por- 
tion of the company’s sales are made 
to builders of such non-martial items 
as roads, dams and canals. 


DEFENSE BENEFICIARIES 


Nevertheless, both these enterprises 
will benefit from our preparedness 
efforts, and in a rather substantial 
way considering the size of their de- 
fense awards in relation to recent an- 
nual revenues from peacetime busi- 
ness. These two companies have 
amply demonstrated their ability to 
earn substantial profits from their 
normal activities, and should continue 
to fare better than the average organ- 
ization now that they have added the 
War and Navy Departments to their 
list of customers. 

In both cases, defense work will in- 
volve production of items entirely for- 
eign to the customary business of the 


company. Food Machinery has re- 
ceived a $3.5 million order from the 
Navy for 200 amphibian tanks. The 
contract calls for the expenditure of 
the sum of $200,000 for expansion of 
the plant in Florida where these tanks 
will be built, and it seems altogether 
likely that additional tanks will be 
ordered when the 200 units already 
specified have been delivered. 

These tanks were designed some 
years ago, and were originally in- 
tended to be used in flood rescue 
work. They are considered especially 
well adapted to the landing of troops ; 
each tank can carry 36 men fully 
equipped, or 53 men without equip- 
ment. In tests conducted over 
swampy ground in Florida, one of 
these monsters achieved a speed of 23 
miles per hour on land and 10 miles 
per hour in the water. The initial 
award of $3.5 million amounts to 
more than a third of the company’s 
revenues for its latest fiscal year 
ended on September 30, 1940. 

LeTourneau has obtained an order 
from the War Department in the 
amount of $4,569,000 (against sales 
of about $10 million for the twelve 
months ended November 30) for 
artillery shells. Like many other en- 
terprises which have received such 
contracts, this company has never be- 
fore made shells, but it possesses a 
distinct advantage over a number of 


its new competitors. Those com- 
panies which were not forehanded 
enough to order forging and finishing 
equipment as soon as they received 
shell orders, or even before that, may 
experience considerable difficulty in 
getting into production promptly due 
to the tremendous volume of business 
on the books of the machine tool in- 
dustry and the consequent necessity 
of waiting for weeks or months before 
tools can be delivered. 


LeTOURNEAU PREPARED 


LeTourneau will encounter no such 
problem as its president, R. G. 
LeTourneau, designed the necessary 
equipment and had it built and ready 
for volume production by January 1 
of this year. Thus, the company was 
able to promise delivery of the entire 
order within one and one-half years, 
a consideration which undoubtedly 
had a good deal to do with the War 
Department’s decision to place the 
order with LeTourneau rather than 
elsewhere. 

Food Machinery was formed in 
1928 and LeTourneau in the follow- 
ing year. The latter company’s stock 
was not offered to the public until 
1936 and no information is available 
regarding earnings or dividend pay- 
ments prior to 1933. So far as is 
known, however, operations have 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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he price movement and volume 

of certain high grade investment 
stocks were analyzed in a previous 
article, in an effort to forecast impor- 
tant swings in the stock market, not 
necessarily before the move started, 
but at least early enough to enable a 
long pull investor to sell his common 
stock holdings in time to avoid sub- 
stantial losses and allow him to repur- 
chase them when the market, by the 
action of these same high grade 
stocks, had signaled it was again safe. 
The conclusion was reached that the 
price-volume action of these stocks 
frequently reflected the sentiment of 
important long term investors. 


ANOTHER INDICATOR 


Obviously, any single technical tool 
used all by itself will often be wrong, 
so a study has been made of an en- 
tirely different index, not directly re- 
lated to the stock market, to see 
whether or not the bullish or bearish 


Cyclical Commodity Price Changes 
as an Aid to Market Forecasting 


By CLARENCE A. CHAPIN 


signals generated by the action of the 
high grade stocks has at times been 
confirmed by other factors. 

On many occasions in the past, 
there has seemed to be a close affinity 
between the movements of certain in- 
dustrial raw material prices and the 
cyclical swings of business and the 
stock market. The New York Times 
Annalist has constructed an Index of 
Cyclical Commodities (now published 
in Business Week) and because these 
figures are available weekly back to 
1939 they have been used for the pur- 
poses of this article. 

This technical study is based on 
two major premises, first, that manu- 
facturers buy their requirements of 
raw materials aggressively when they 
feel confident that the business and 
economic picture is sound for the im- 
mediate future, and hesitantly when 
they have doubts or misgivings as to 
what lies ahead. If they misjudge 
conditions and overbuy, they have to 


correct their inventory position by 
curtailing purchases for some time, 
and vice versa. Each individual buyer 
is probably guided more by an esti- 
mate of his own needs than he is by 
any analysis of economic and political 
conditions in general, but the com- 
bined buying of all these manufac- 
turers does reflect to a very great ex- 
tent their sentiment as to business 
prospects. This sentiment is meas- 
ured quite accurately by the Business 
Week-Annalist Index of Cyclical 
Commodities, which is derived from 
the prices of steel scrap, lead, zinc, 
hides, silk and wool. 


RATE OF CHANGE 


The second premise is that before 
this index can turn down after an up- 
ward move, it must stop going up, 
and before it actually stops going up it 
usually slows down, i.e. its rate of 
change on the upside is reduced and 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Refer to 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these issues. 
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“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
Opinions are based on data 
and information regarded as_ reliable, 
no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
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PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING, THURSDAY, JANUARY 2, 1941 


American Machine & Foundry B 

Purchase of shares is warranted 
for dividend income and long range 
appreciation prospects; recent price, 
13 (ann. div., 80 cents; yield, 6.1%). 
Aided by defense orders, total vol- 
ume of business handled by this unit 
continues at a high level. A factor 
in sales last year was introduction of 
long-sized cigarettes. These forced 
changes in cigarette-making machin- 
ery; in addition, it was necessary 
virtually to rebuild packaging ma- 
chinery. American Machine & Foun- 
dry has just completed a more ef- 
ficient cigar-making machine and first 
units have been placed in commercial 
operation. (Also FW, Dec. 25, ’40.) 


Briggs Manufacturing B 

At present prices, around 25, re- 
tention of shares on a speculative 
basis is justified (paid $2.25 in 1940). 
While automotive business may be 
somewhat lower in the current six 
months, activity in the new aircraft- 
parts division is likely to offset this 
decline. Thus, prospects are that ag- 
gregate volume will continue at a very 
high level through the first half. For 
nine months to September 30, last, 
company earned $2.16 a share, after 


the higher normal tax. (Also FW, 
July 31, ’40.) 
Breeze Corporations Cc 


While further commitments in 
shares are not recommended, exist- 
ing speculative holdings may be re- 


| 
WHEN YOU INQUIRE 


T o insure prompt replies to in- 
quiries addressed to the Con- 
fidential Advice Service, subscribers 
are required to enclose a self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope with each 
inquiry, which must be limited to a 
request for advice or information on 
a single N.Y.S.E. or Curb security. 
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tained for higher liquidating levels; 
approx. price on the N. Y. Curb, 7 
(paid $1 last year). As forecast by 
recent figures, 1940 marked a new 
sales peak for this unit. In addition, 
dividend payment in December in- 
dicated that earnings last year were 
about double 1939 levels. During 
past years, Breeze’s operating record 
has been poorer than average. And 
with a good portion of current busi- 
ness in war orders, the stock remains 
unattractive under normal industrial 
conditions. 


Continental Can A 
Chief attraction of shares is for in- 
come; approx. price, 38 (indicated 
ann. div., $2; yield, 5.2%). This sec- 
ond largest factor in the metal con- 
tainer field is still subject to intense 
competition. But strategic plant lo- 
cations in relation to consuming cen- 
ters are a strong offset to this influ- 
ence. With demand expected to rise 
over the next several months, higher 
labor and material costs should be 
largely absorbed. Indications are that 
1940 earnings were the best since 
1937, when profit equalled $3.06 a 
share. (Also FW, Dec. 18, ’40.) 


Cudahy Packing C 

Though obviously speculative, pres- 
ent positions in shares may be main- 
tained in diversified lists; approx. 
price, 13. Directly following release 
of company’s fiscal year report, shares 
developed activity at rising prices. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS’ 
ESTIMATE FOR QUARTER 


a share (before taxes) in the quarter that ends this month—first period 
of the current fiscal year. In the like period a year ago, profit equalled 
3 cents a share. With sales up 50 per cent, net in the fiscal year that 


ended October 31, last, was $611,843, or 20 cents a share. 


This reflected surprise over magni- 
tude of earnings in the year ended 
November 2, last. For that period, 
net equalled $3.29 per share, con- 
trasted with 60 cents in the preceding 
fiscal twelvemonth. General opinion 
was that Cudahy would show around 
$1 a share. Operating outlook for 
the current fiscal year is favorable. 


General Baking Cc 

Recently quoted at 7, stock is suit- 
able for retention in diversified lists 
(paid 60 cents in 1940). As gener- 
ally expected, earnings of this second 
largest commercial bread unit ran 
ahead of those of the industry at large 
in 1940. Net for the year probably 
amounted to 85 cents a share, com- 
pared with 50 cents in 1939. A major 
factor in the showing was mainte- 
nance of a good grip on costs and 
expenses. In addition to that, how- 
ever, General’s earnings declined 
sharply in 1939 so that comparative 
gains last year were rather sharp. 
(Also FW, July 10, ’40.) 


Jewel Tea A 

Now around 41, stock has appeal 
for income (ann. rate, $2.40; yield, 
5.8%). Indications are that 1940 
was Jewel’s best earnings year since 
1936, when net was equal to $3.20 a 
share (based on present capitaliza- 
tion). Factors in the showing were 
a sharp increase in sales, unusually 
favorable holiday buying, relative sta- 


Indications are that Conti- 
nental Motors will earn 
somewhere around 15 cents 


At approxi- 


mately $60 million, the company’s backlog of unfilled orders has again 


moved to a new peak in its history. 
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bility of food costs. While costs are 
likely to rise in 1941, expanding con- 
sumer incomes should prove a reason- 


ably satisfactory offset. (Also FW, 
Oct. 23, 
Johns-Manville B 


Industry position, finances and 
market potentialities justify retention 
of shares in speculative portfolios; 
approx. price, 60 (paid $2.75 last 
year). This aggressively managed 
unit is believed to have done some- 
what better than the average last year. 
Estimates are that 1940 was the best 
earnings year since 1937, when $5.80 
a share was shown. Aside from the 
high rate at which construction ac- 
tivity has run, Johns-Manville has 
been benefiting from demand for its 
varied line of industrial products. 
(Also FW, July 17, ’40.) 


National Acme C+ 
Stock (recently quoted at 23) is a 
suitable medium for representation in 
the machine tool group (paid $1 in 
1940). It was recently reported that 
backlog of unfilled orders had _ in- 
creased some $5 million to around 
$20 million—the highest in more thar 
20 years. At the same time, monthlv 
billings of National Acme have quad- 
rupled the August-September, 1939 
pace and are now running at the rate 
of around $1.6 million. Despite heavy 
excess profits tax liability, 1940 earn- 
ings were probably far in excess of 
1939, (Also FW, May 29, ’40.) 


National Cash Register B 


At prevailing levels, around 13, 
stock may be retained as a specula- 
tion in the office equipment group 


(ann. div., $1). Aggregate sales of 
this leading office appliance concern 
are understood to have duplicated 
1939 levels last year. However, it is 
believed that earnings were around 
$1.30 in 1940, compared with $1.11 
in the previous year. Increase is 
largely accounted for by operating 
economies in the domestic division, 
where volume has registered a gain 
of 15 or 20 per cent over 1939. (Also 
FW, Aug. 7, ’40.) 


Reynolds Metals Cc 

At prevailing levels, around 12, 
shares appear to possess moderate 
appreciation possibilities (paid 30 
cents last year). Since many of its 
products have uses allied to national 
defense, Reynolds Metals has recently 
adapted its facilities to serve the arms 
program. Two additional factories 
have been equipped to turn out strong 
alloys of aluminum. Besides, com- 
pany’s new aluminum producing plant 
at Sheffield (Ala.), built entirely with 
RFC loans, will be in operation at 
the rate of 60 million pounds a year 
by July. Thereafter, output is sched- 
uled to increase steadily. (Also FW, 
Mar. 20, ’40.) 


Timken Roller Bearing B+ 

Placement of funds in shares is 
justified as a cyclical speculation; ap- 
prox. price, 51 (paid $3.50 in 1940). 
As a result of improved net income, 
company paid $1 a share more in 
dividends last year than in 1939. 
Based on unofficial estimates, earn- 
ings of this well entrenched unit in 
1940 are believed to have exceeded 
dividends of $3.50 a share by a wide 
margin. An interesting fact is that 


Timken Roller Bearing is one of the 
country’s leading producers of elec- 
tric-furnace steels. In common with 
other manufacturers in this line, com- 
pany has been operating at capacity 
in this division for many months. 


Todd Shipyards B 

Operating record and prospects 
make stock one of the more attractive 
situations in the marine group; ap- 
prox. price (N. Y. Curb), 98 (paid 
$8 in 1940). Continuing their rise 
of recent months, these shares are 
now selling at the best prices ever 
recorded. Todd is the largest organ- 
ization of its kind in the world and 
normally derives revenues from re- 
pair work. In 1939, however, com- 
pany reentered the shipbuilding field 
in order to participate in the Mari- 
time Commission program. Recently, 
Todd was awarded a British contract 
to construct sixty 10,000-ton vessels 
of various classifications. 


Wrigley A+ 

Present positions in shares, now 
around 78, may be maintained for in- 
come (ann. div., $3 plus extras; yield 
on $4 paid in 1940, 5.1%). Because 
of losses from foreign exchange con- 
version, together with higher taxes in 
England, Wrigley’s income from 
abroad is slated for a reduction. How- 
ever, foreign activities comprise only 
a small percentage of total interests. 
Meanwhile better general business 
conditions in the U. S. have stimu- 
lated domestic sales and kept 1940 
net income at around 1939 levels. In- 
dications point to further sales gains 
in the new year. (Also FW, Aug. 
28, *40.) 
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WE KNOW WHERE The Presi- 


WE STAND NOW _dent’s fireside 


chat left little 
room for doubt as to where he stood 
in relation to the three musketeers, 
Hitler, Mussolini, and Konoye, the 
swashbucklers who have conspired 
amongst themselves to rule the world 
by brute force if they can succeed in 
their aims. His position was clearly 
established when he declared that the 
pact which they entered into was de- 
signed against the United States and 
even the whole Western Hemisphere. 

We know now where we stand; so 
do they. In avowing this forthright 
stand there can now be no with- 
drawal, no alternative but to see it 
through. There is no other meaning 
in the President’s well chosen phrase 
that ‘“‘we must. become the arsenal of 
democracy” than that we stand four 
square behind Great Britain in fur- 
nishing the guns, planes, ships and 
tanks that she will need until she suc- 
ceeds in going over the top to victory. 

With this assistance the President 
hopes to keep us, our children, and 
our grandchildren later, out of a last 
ditch war for the preservation of 
American independence. If this fails, 
then there remains only our own 
physical participation in the conflict. 
This eventuality all Americans de- 
voutly hope can be avoided. 

Yet under the _ circumstances, 
knowing what happened to other 
peaceful nations and fully aware of 
the intense hatred of the Axis powers 
towards us, the President has no re- 
course other than a candid reflection 
of our loathing of their brute ideol- 
ogy. This expression was backed up 
by his assertion that all their threats 
or bluffs will not divert us from our 
course of supporting to the uttermost 
Great Britain which he regards as our 
first line of defense. 
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Whatever hope was entertained 
that we would be induced to lend our 
efforts for a negotiated peace has been 
tabooed for such an effort would be 
futile with those whose promises can- 
not be trusted. It would only resolve 


itself into an armed truce. Hence it 
would be best to finish the job now 
once and for all, since a just and a 
prolonged peace could then be estab- 
lished. 


The President was sincere in telling 
the people just what they faced. He 
made them his confidants. While 
they hope he can succeed in keeping 
war actually from our doors, the vast 
majority of them whole-heartedly 
stands behind him in supplying Great 
Britain with more ships, more guns, 
more planes, more of everything, and 
believe that he will have no difficulty 
in securing the unanimity of all our 
divergent forces in this supreme com- 
mon purpose. 

Now that we know where we stand 
we also must be aware of the intricate 
and tortuous course we must steer to 
keep out of full participation in the 
war. We have whittled for ourselves 
a big stick and will have to wield it 
without any signs of trepidation. The 
President has given the people a cla- 
rion call to perform the grave duty 
which falls upon a nation consecrated 
to the democratic rule of a free citi- 
zenry, an ideal which can only be pre- 
served if they are willing to make 
sacrifices to protect it. 


UNLIKE OTHER Col. Leonard P. 
U. S. BOOMS Ayres, the Cleve- 

land economic or- 
acle who is now serving the War De- 
partment as its chief statistician, vis- 
ualizes as he scans the business hori- 
zon that for the next two years the 
country will pass through a special- 


ized boom as the result of our national 
defense policy. The very force of this 
upward business surge will carry a 
reluctant stock market with it. 

Of course as a prophecy, this car- 
ries with it an encouraging tang. 
Still, we should like to see a more de- 
tailed explanation elucidated of what 
is meant by “specialized.” When a 
country is engaged in getting rid of 
more than $20 billion as quickly as 
possible, whether it is for armament 
or something else, it is difficult to im- 
agine that the fever of a boom can be 
localized to any specific field. 

Hence if we are to have a boom, 
before it runs its full course it is likely 
to assume its full form and not be 
streamlined into any special shape. 


FORGETS AN 
OLD FRIEND 


When Leslie Gould, 
the militant financial 
editor of the New 
York Journal & American, who has 
probably fought more consistently to 
ameliorate the down-trodden feeling 
of the financial community, learned 
that the San Francisco Stock Ex- 
change had gone on the air to popu- 
larize itself, he apparently went up 
into the stratosphere, feeling that it 
was like turning one’s back on an old 
friend. 

There is much justification for 
Gould’s frank outburst. He knows 
to what expense his employer is put 
in furnishing financial news, and the 
cost of printing the daily stock prices, 
a very expensive undertaking in these 
lean days in the financial world. Then 
he asks where would the ’Frisco Ex- 
change be today if these quotations 
were left out of the papers? 

Without decrying the value of the 
radio as a means of advertising, from 
a standpoint of valuable publicity it 
does not serve security exchanges 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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I is the opinion of the writer that 
there are plenty of opportunities 
in good times and bad for an invest- 
ment company of the “non-diversi- 
fied” type with plenty of capital and 
courage. Not all of this type of spe- 
cial work will be profitable. But the 
overall results over the long period 
should be satisfactory. 

What has been the management 
performance of the various types of 
investment trusts and companies to 
date? 


OPEN-END COMPANIES 


I checked rather carefully the rec- 
ord of two open end companies. The 
smaller of the two had rather con- 
sistently done better than market 
average. The larger had not such a 
good record. Whether this was due 
to size or some other factor I do not 
know. As to diversified closed end 
companies, I checked Lehman Cor- 
poration carefully and found its rec- 
ord rather consistently better than 
market average. Then in checking 
Adams Express, I found that the 
asset value of the common stock had 
dropped much faster than the general 
market average although the manage- 
ment has done as well with its port- 
folio as the market average. The an- 
swer to this was in the leverage. 
Adams Express Company had out- 
standing senior securities in its struc- 
ture. The common stockholder had 
suffered by reason of this, in the 
period of falling prices. He should, 
by the same token, profit in a period 
of rising prices. 

Atlas Corporation did not vary 
much from market average, with re- 
spect to that portion of its assets kept 
in a diversified list of market securi- 
ties. The work in special situations, 
however, was much more profitable 
than the market average. Hence, the 
overall results have been contrary to 
market trend in that over the ten-year 
period the asset value of the common 
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THE FUTURE THE 
INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


This is the conclusion of a three-part discussion of investment 
trusts by the head of one of the most successful units in the field. 


By FLOYD B. ODLUM 
President, Atlas Corporation 


stock has risen considerably although 
the general market has fallen; and 
this result was accomplished notwith- 
standing the leverage in the Atlas 
structure represented by the preferred 
stock. The studies of the Securities 
& Exchange Commission disclose that 
the investment trust business as a 
whole has done about the same as the 
market average. When I refer to mar- 
ket average, I mean an index of prices 
of a representative list of stocks such 
as the Dow-Jones index, or the 
Standard Statistics index. 

You may say that skilled manage- 
ment should do better than market 
averages. I agree with you and think 
they will as time goes on. It seems 
strange in a way that an individual 
could buy a weighted list of stocks 
that enter into the average and do 
about as well as centralized manage- 
ment that does nothing else but ana- 
lyze, check, consult and forecast. 

But the average individual won’t 
do this. He will spot his purchases 
in one or two stocks selected by hear- 
say and hunch and will from then on 
be in much the same position as the 
player at a roulette table. He may 
win heavily and sometimes does, but 
more often he loses. It is possible that 
the average big individual capitalist 
doesn’t do as well as the market 
average on his own; it is almost cer- 
tain in the case of the small capitalist. 


YEAR-END GAUGE 


Furthermore, when the overall net 
results for an investment company 
show up at the end of the year with 
performance as good as general mar- 
ket average, it means that the man- 
agement has in reality done much 
better than market average in the se- 
lection of securities, for management 
expense, corporate expense and taxes 
must fitst be offset and in all proba- 
bility, a portion of the assets have re- 
mained in the form of cash. 

Remember that the debacle of in- 


FLEXIBLE 


vestment trusts and companies in late 
1929 and in the subsequent few years 
really was a debacle of price levels 
generally combined with the operative 
effect of leverage rather than a de- 
bacle of management. Management 
should not be discounted. It is im- 
portant and necessary, as the history 
of the non-managed “fixed” trusts 
proves, and management will get bet- 


ter, not worse. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Already this article has exceeded 
in length my desires, and I propose 
to end it here by noting briefly some 
of my general conclusions. They are 
as follows: 

1. Investment trusts and companies 
have a real place in our scheme of 
things financial in the United States 
—whether they are of one type or an- 
other. The diversified trust will meet 
the needs of the more conservatively 
inclined among the large group of 
small investors who are working at 
their own tasks apart from the field 
of finance, who are building up a sur- 
plus of earnings, who desire a some- 
what greater return than provided by 
savings banks or the highest grade 
bonds, and want some opportunity for 
appreciation of capital, but who have 
neither the training nor facilities to 
search out investments or to know 
them when found. To a minor de- 
gree, this type of trust can also help 
in the financing of business. The 
“non-diversified” trust will serve the 
more courageous of this same group 
of small investors, while at the same 
time being able in a much broader 
way to participate in giving aid direct 
to business, when such aid for one 
reason or another is not available 
through ordinary banking channels. 

2. The person with large sums to 
invest and who fancies he understands 
markets and securities and has avail- 
able adequate means to analyze and 
watch his own investments and ex- 
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pects big profits, should not invest in 
the common stocks of investment 
trusts. He will be disappointed with 
.esults, and a chronic grumbler. 
Such a man should have the pleasure 
or pain of making his own profits or 
losing his own money. The invest- 
ment company is in essence a smaller 
or inexperienced investors’ vehicle 
for investments. 

3. The regulatory legislation now in 
effect should have no bad effects on 
good managements, for it does not in 
its terms interfere with action or poli- 
cies. It will, on the other hand, more 
nearly insure that insiders and affili- 


ated interests will not improperly 
profit at the expense of stockholders, 
and make more sure that stockholders 
are given accurate, understandable in- 
formation about their companies’ af- 
fairs. On balance, therefore, such leg- 
islation is good. It can be made very 
good by prompt, fair, realistic admin- 
istration of its terms, and there is 
reasonable expectation of this. 

4. When we reach a generally rec- 
ognized period of stable or rising 
price levels, the discount at which 
“closed end” investment trust stocks 
are selling should disappear. In this 
rising period, “leverage” will begin 


to reverse the destructive action it has 
had during the past decade; and thus 
the three factors of increased stock 
prices generally, leverage, and disap- 
pearance of discount will work in 
favor of the common stocks of most 
investment trusts. 


x *k * 


Epitor’s Note: This is the con- 
clusion of the series of three articles 
on “The Future of the Investment 
Trusts” by Floyd B. Odlum. The first 
installment appeared in the issue of 
December 25, 1940, and the second 
part in the January 1, 1941, issue. 


HOW SHOULD WIDOWS AND RETIRED 
INDIVIDUALS INVEST THEIR MONEY? 


Part IX—Investing $35,000 to Provide 
an Annual Income of Over $1,900 


requirements over the 
next several years practically 
assure capacity industrial operations. 
High taxes, however, will absorb a 
considerable portion of increased rev- 
enues which would normally flow 
through to the profit column. But de- 
spite the tax burden corporate profits 
in the aggregate promise to expand 
further. Thus, the position of care- 
fully selected medium grade bonds, 
preferred stocks and dividend paying 
equities should be further strength- 
ened and the use of such media in the 
formulation of portfolios for income 
appears amply justified by current 
and prospective conditions. 

But in making selections the inves- 
tor should look beyond a war-stimu- 
lated economy. and favor those com- 
panies with established earning power 
in peacetime, also observing closely 
whether such companies will be penal- 
ized or benefited by the conditions 
which will likely prevail for the dura- 
tion of the war. Some well estab- 
lished companies will benefit little, if 
at all, from the expansion of consumer 
purchasing power ; on the other hand, 
profits will suffer from the impact of 
new taxes. Such enterprises should 
be avoided and attention centered on 
those which have been able to earn 
and pay dividends over a long period 
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of years and which are in line to ex- 
pand earnings over the period ahead. 

Here is a $35,000 portfolio for in- 
come, divided about equally between 
fixed income securities and dividend 
paying common stocks. On the basis 
of present disbursements the annual 
income of $1,957.50 is equivalent to a 
yield of 5.6 per cent. The program 
provides a well balanced representa- 


tion among outstanding enterprises 
and is well situated with respect to 


economic trends now in evidence. 
x * 


Epitor’s Nore: This is the ninth of a 
series of discussions concerning the solu- 
tion of the problems of investing for 
widows and retired individuals; the entire 
series will consist of 12 or more chapters, 
and will include a number of specific in- 
vestment programs involving amounts of 
from $10,000 to $200,000. 


A $35,000 PORTFOLIO YIELDING 5.6% 
Par 
Amount 
or 

Number Recent Market 
of Shares Issue: Price alue Income 
$3,000 Remington Rand 4%s (w.w.), 1956 104 $3,120 $127.50 
3,000 Chesapeake & Ohio ref. 3%s D,1996 103% 3,105 105.00 
3,000 Utah Lt. & Traction Ist 5s, 1944.... 104 3,120 150.00 
30 shs. Union Pacific 4% pfd.............. 84 2,520 120.00 
75 shs. Pacific Gas & Elec. 6% ($25 par) 

40 shs. General Amer. Transportation..... 55 2,250 120.00 
80 shs. American Gas & Electric.......... 28 2,240 160.00 
100 shs. Pennsylvania Railroad ............ 22 2,200 150.00 
50 shs. General Motors «........0sscess00 484 2,425 187.50 
100 shs. Borden Company ,.............+.- 19 1,900 140.00 
70 shs. Mathieson Alkali ................. 27 1,890 105.00 
68 2,720 160.00 
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Response to the Roosevelt speech and the Reserve Board's pro- 
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gram was limited, possibly because their contents had been largely 
discounted. The clue to future trends may come from abroad, 


or from Congress’ reaction to the new legislative proposals. 


WHETHER or not full aid to Britain "short of war" 
is possible without eventually involving the United 
States as an active and avowed belligerent is the 
question of outstanding importance for the in- 
vestor as well as those who have no direct interest 
in the markets. Because of this preoccupation, the 
President's delineation of policy with respect to 
foreign relations naturally received the most care- 
ful attention of most of those who studied and 
analyzed the ‘fireside chat.'' But for the investor, 
the paragraphs devoted to current problems of in- 
dustrial mobilization are of more immediate im- 
portance and possibly of equal long term signifi- 
cance. 


-"WE MUST have more ships, more guns, more 


planes—more of everything. And this can be ac- 
complished only if we discard the notion of ‘busi- 
ness as usual’. This job cannot be done merely by 
superimposing on the existing productive facilities 
the added requirements of the nation for defense." 
These words and the outline of policy with respect 
to expansion of plant capacity have received less 
attention than they deserve. They contain no great 
element of surprise, but the fact that they have 
been enunciated for the first time by the chief 
arbiter of defense program policy is important. 
The question of "guns or butter" has now been 
definitely decided. The transfer of productive 
facilities and personnel from peacetime products 
to armaments will become more and more notice- 
able as the tempo of the defense effort accelerates. 


SINCE THE implications of this policy are largely 
bearish, the fact that the stock market's response 
was severe only in the group of stocks most di- 
rectly affected was notable. It is probably true 
that investors and traders are awaiting further in- 
formation which may be derived from the Presi- 
dent's messages on the budget and the "'state of 
the nation,"’ and from the reaction of Congress to 
the Administration's recommendations. Further- 
more, it has been suggested that the threat of 
more priorities and other controls’ was counter- 


balanced by the bullish implications of Mr. Roose- 
velt's declaration, made on the basis of the latest 
and best information, that the Axis powers will not 
win the war. But there is another interpretation 
of the market's action which seems justified on the 
record up to the present time. 


ATTENTION has previously been called to the mar- 
ket's conservative appraisal of current earnings. 
The fact that the general level of stock prices is 
much lower than at the beginning of 1940 sug- 
gests that stocks have for some time been dis- 
counting a change in the position of the country's 
industry to the practical equivalent of complete 
war economy, or a status closely approaching that 
condition. At least, the development of further 
regimentation will not come as a shock. 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT of the Federal Reserve 
Board's recommendations for new credit and mone- 
tary controls also had relatively little effect, 
apart from the tax exempt group, probably 
for similar reasons. In this sphere, however, there 
seems to be more of a question as to whether 
Congress will approve the necessary legislation. 
Assuming that the Board's program will be adopted, 
another curb on inflationary tendencies will be pro- 
vided. But since the recommendations are regarded 
as fundamentally sound, there should be no reason 
to view this development in a pessimistic light. 


EVEN IF IT be taken for granted that the market 
has fully discounted further regimentation of in- 
dustry, there is no assurance that it will be im- 
pervious to future dramatic events abroad. For 
this and other reasons, we continue to advocate 
a policy of limiting speculative commitments and 
concentrating largely, if not entirely, in income pro- 
ducing securities whose returns are well protected, 
even after making allowance for new factors in- 
cluding taxes and some dislocation of normal busi- 
ness enterprise. 


—Written January 2; George H. Dimon. 
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COMMODITY PRICES: The rising trend in the 
general commodity price level is attracting consid- 
erable attention and opinion appears to be prac- 
tically unanimous that the advancing tendencies 
evident in the past four months will continue in 
1941. Because of governmental controls and other 
tactors, the majority opinion holds that price rises 
this year will be moderate. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics points out that the net advance from 
August, 1939, to December, 1940, as measured by 
its all-commodity index, was only about 6 per cent, 
which is approximately the same as the rise in 
wholesale prices in the first sixteen months of the 
last general European war. Since there was no 
American defense program of comparable scope in 
the previous period, the price rises of 1939-1940 
appear quite moderate. However, it may be re- 
called that the price inflation in World War | did 
not acquire much momentum until 1916. Further- 
more, the B.L.S. index is heavily weighted with farm 
products which are in a very different position to- 
day from that of twenty-five years ago. Under 
existing conditions, an index of "sensitive" industrial 
raw materials is likely to give a better clue to un- 
derlying price trends. A statistical approach to 
the interpretation of sensitive commodity prices in 
their relations to stock market swings is described 
on page 9. 


AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION: According to 
estimates of the Automobile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, production of new motor vehicles in 1940 
was the third highest on record, amounting to ap- 
proximately 4,476,000 cars and trucks. Of this 
number, exports accounted for 230,500 (a sharp 
decline), replacing of scrapped vehicles at least 2.4 
million, military equipment and other classifications 
not readily ascertainable 500,000, and about 1.3 
million in additional registrations. The latter in- 
crease brought total registrations to a new record 
peak close to 32 million. Although consumer de- 
mand continues strong, it is doubted that 1941 pro- 
duction will equal or even closely approach that of 
last year. The defense program is making increas- 
ing claims upon the production facilities and per- 
sonnel of the automobile industry. Although most 
observers see little liklihood of serious interference 
with normal production schedules before mid-year, 
or possibly next fall, the constant acceleration of 
the armament manufacturing drive suggests that 
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some curtailment of normal output may come 
earlier. Furthermore, prospects of any marked 
changes in the 1942 models are becoming slimmer, 
judging from statements recently made by leading 
executives of the industry. 


NEW TAXES AFFECT UTILITY STOCKS: 
Higher federal taxes are consuming most or all of 
the gains in operating revenues shown by many 
public utility companies and, in some cases, are 
raising questions as to whether 1940 dividend rates 
will be maintained this year. For instance, Public 
Service of New Jersey, for the 12 months ended 
November 30, 1940, showed total operating reve- 
nues $6.3 million in excess of the corresponding 
previous period, but net income was down from 
$26.6 million to $22.5 million. The report does not 
go into details, but it is evident that the rise in 
taxes could have accounted for most if not all of 
the loss. Public utility companies generally have 
excess profits tax exemptions considerably above 
current net income, but the rise in the regular cor- 
poration tax rate constitutes a threat to dividends ° 
in cases where margins have recently been small or 
non-existent. Thus, a few readjustments may be in 
order; although no drastic lowering of disburse- 
ments is indicated because of tax factors, a number 
of utility stocks which have always been highly re- 
garded in the past are now selling on very high 
yield bases. Where the properties are so located 
as to derive important benefits from rising indus- 
trial activity, current low market appraisals may 
subsequently prove to have overdiscounted adverse 
tax factors. However, each situation must be 
viewed individually, since many other influences of 
a potentially unfavorable nature (as well as the 
more favorable aspects of each case) including 
pyramided capitalizations, subsidized competition 
and dictated increases in depreciation rates are 
likely to determine in large part the future market 
action of some stocks in this group. 


STABILIZATION FUND: The Exchange Stabil- 
ization Fund created by the Gold Act of 1934 is 
undergoing a fundamental change in its character 
which is significant from both an economic and a 
political viewpoint. Two billion dollars of the 
profit’ derived from the devaluation of the dol- 
lar were deposited with the U. S. Treasury, of which 
$200 million were set aside as a revolving fund; the 
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rest had been maintained as a gold deposit with 
the Treasury up to the latest report. The revolving 
fund was sufficient for operations in support of the 
tripartite agreement for stabilization of the cur- 
rencies of the United States, Great Britain and 
France, which agreement was later joined by Switz- 
erland, Holland and Belgium. Operations in the 
European exchanges were practically terminated 
with the outbreak of war, but a report as of June 
30, 1940, revealed a new type of foreign commit- 
ment—a deposit of $15 million in the Central Bank 
of China. This commitment marked the beginning 
of a new policy in the administration of the Fund, 
since it was evidently for the purpose of extending 
aid to China in its struggle against the Japanese 
‘invaders. It was followed by an additional loan to 
China from the Fund of $50 million and, more re- 
cently, a grant of $50 million to Argentina. This 
advance represents one phase of the Administra- 
tion's efforts to combat totalitarian influences in 
South America; it appears practically certain that 
it will be followed by other similar loans for like pur- 
poses. And the resources of the Fund under its 
discretionary provisions may even be used to extend 
financial aid to Great Britain. Employment of the 
Fund in furthering essentially political policies is a 
far cry from the original concept. (Details on 


page 3.) 
NEW TRENDS IN RAIL EARNINGS: Since 


September, railroads in the central western and 
southwestern groups have reported earnings which, 
in the aggregate, show good gains over 1939, while 
the industrial carriers in the eastern and Great 
Lakes regions have reported declines. In the first 
nine months of 1940, the central western and south- 
western roads were overshadowed by the industrial 
lines which were quick to reflect the upturn in gen- 
eral industrial activity. For November, the Class | 
roads in the western district reported aggregate 
net railway operating income of $25.7 million, 
against $21.6 million in the like month of 1939. 
This showing is especially impressive since the west- 
ern district includes the northwestern roads and all 
of the important systems in the latter group re- 


ported declines with the exception of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. It reflects substantial 
gains made by the Atchison, Burlington, Southern 
Pacific, Missouri Pacific, St. Louis-San Francisco, 
Union Pacific and other carriers in the Southwest 
and Central West. The less favorable showing of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, New York Central, Pennsyl- 
vania, the Pocahontas carriers and other industrial 
roads should not be construed bearishly, since these 
roads had a high basis of comparison in the active 
fall months of 1939. Furthermore, maintenance 
expenditures have been stepped up sharply, while 
the extraordinary maintenance programs of some of 
the western roads were tapered off. In general, 
the earnings outlook for industrial roads is good, 
since there is every indication that traffic will hold 
at high levels. The interesting point, however, is 
that the western roads—which with the exception 
of the ore carriers were slow to reflect the effects 
of the rise in industrial activity—have in the past 
month or two begun to feel the benefits, both 
direct and secondary, of the Government's defense 
program. 


NEWS FACTORS 
POSITIVE: 


Car Loadings—Make better-than-seasonal showing; 
index moves to new high. 


Capital Markets—New financing in January slated 
for best such period since 1937. 


Commodities—Spot index closes 1940 at year's 


_ high. 


Fereign Trade—U. S. exports wind up year at high- 
est total since 1929. 


NEUTRAL: 


N. Y. Stock Exchange—Reaffirms ban on multiple 
trading; final outcome in doubt. 


Defense Program—ClO plan to speed plane output 
receiving serious study in Washington. 


NEGATIVE: 


European War—lIncendiary bombing causes wide- 
spread damage in London. 
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The issues listed here do not constitute all of 
the purchase recommendations made from time 
to time by THE FINANCIAL WORLD, nor is it 
intended that one's holdings should necessarily 
be confined exclusively to these securities. This 
service is to be regarded as supplementary to 
various other features which appear each week. 
Purchases of speculative issues should be made 
only when consistent with the policies outlined 
in the “Market Outlook’ on page 15. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


FOR INCOME: Gurent cat 
Great Northern gen. 5s, '73..... 102 4.90% Not 
Louis. & Nashville ref. 4'/2s, 2003. 99 4.54 105 
Pacific Power & Light Ist 5s, '55.. 97 5.15 103!/ 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. '70.. 97 4.63 
FOR PROFIT: 

Allis-Chalmers conv. deb. 4s, 52. 107 3.73 106 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. 4!/2s, 98 4.59 102!/, 
Pere Marquette Ist 5s, '56...... 78 6.41 105 
United Drug. deb. 5s, '53...... 89 5.61 104 
Walworth Ist 4s, '55............ 78 5.12 100 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
FOR INCOME: 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 


purposes for income. 
Recent Current Call 
Price Yield Price 


American Water Works $6 cum... 99 6.06% 110 


Chesapeake & Ohio $4 non-cum. 101 3.96 107! 
Crown Cork $2.25 cum. (ex-war.) 45 5.00 48\/, 
Firestone Tire 6% cum........... 104 5.76 105 
Tide Water Asso. Oil $4.50 cum. 99 4.54 107 
Union Pacific R.R. $4 non-cum.. 85 4.71 Not 


FOR PROFIT: 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Allied Stores 5% cum............ 76 = 6.58 100 
Chic. Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv.... 44 6.81 55 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum. conv. 63 5.54 100 
West Penn. Elec. $7 cum. cl. "A". 105 6.67 115 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 5!/2% cum. 96 5.72 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The primary attraction of these issues is dividend regularity 
and reasonable yield. While not devoid of appreciation pos- 


STOCKS Price, Dive Yield 1939 1940" 
Adams-Millis .......... 22 $1.00 45% $3.54 b$1.56 
Am. Machine & Fdry.... 13 0.80 6.1 0.95 60.64 
Best & Company ........ 30 5.7 #3.42 b1.29 
Borden Company ....... 19 7.3 1.81 60.75 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio 92 5.00 5.4 one. “ears 
Chesapeake & Ohio..... 43 93.25 7.6 3.48 3.81 
Corn Products .......... 46 3.00 65 3.32 1.89 
First National Stores.... 41 2.50 6.0 h3.34 


sibilities, price movements will probably tend to be more re- 
stricted than in the selection of the ‘Business Cycle" group. 
“Vor 
ece! —Iin ear ar 
STOCKS Div. Yield 1939 1940 


Price 
25 J$!.35 54% $1.90 .... 
Louisville Gas & E. "A"... 19 1.50 7.9 2.33 y$2.46 
Melville Shoe .......... 31 92.25 7.3 2.65 b1.29 
Pacific Lighting ...... 37 3.00 8.1 3.60 y2.74 
Standard Brands ........ 6 J0.50 8.3 0.51 0.48 
Underwood Elliott ...... 33 68 2.53 l.88 
Union Pacific R.R........ 78 600 7.7. 6.74 62.46 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louiville & Nashville. 4—Including extras. - b—Half-year. c—Nine 
months. f—I2 months ended January 31, 1940. h—Fiscal year ended March 31, 1940. s—I1 months ended November 30. 


y—!2 months ended October 31. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Occupying the best position for price appreciation in periods 
of rising markets, stocks of the business cycle type are 
logically more susceptible to price declines in periods of 
general market weakness. The issues listed in this group 
cannot be expected to resist the trend when virtually the 
entire market is declining but their potentialities are such as 


1940 —Earnings—— 
STOCKS Price, 1999 1940" 
Allis-Chalmers ........... 36 $1.50 $2.09 $2.12 
American Brake Shoe... ... 38 2.10 2.39 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 30 ... hD3.40 bDO0.32 
American Cyanamid "B"... 38 $0.60 2.07 cl.6l 
Anaconda Wire & Cable.. 34 1.50 1.54 ¢2.18 
Bethlehem Steel .......... 87 5.00 5.75 c9.72 
25 2.25 1.09 ¢2.17 
Climax Molybdenum ...... 28 2.20 4.09 cl.88 
Commercial Solvents ...... 0.25 0.61 
Crown Cork & Seal...... 27 0.50 2.80 b2.06 
East. Gas & Fuel 6% pfd. 36 aa 0.79 5.97 
Freeport Sulphur ........ 38 2.00 2.76 b2.91 
General Amer. Transport... 55 3.00 3.11 
Glidden Company ........ 14 1.00 ki.70 


t—Before depletion. t—Also paid $1.50 stock dividend in ($10 par) preferred stock. 


to warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversi- 
fied portfolios. Naturally, the price changes which have 
occurred since original purchase recommendations of these 
stocks vary among the individual issues. Consequently, it is 
suggested that subscribers consult our investors inquiry 
department before making initial purchases from this group. 


1940 —Earnings—— 
Kennecott Copper ....... 37 $2.75 $3.14 tb$2.29 
Lima Locomotive ......... 29 DO.54 
Mathieson Alkali ........ 27 1.50 1.12 1.36 
May Dept. Stores........ 52 3.00 23.58 b1.20 
McCrory Stores .......... 15 1.25 1.95 c0.82 
National Acme .......... 23 1.00 1.16 c4.18 
New York Air Brake...... 42 3.00 2.89 c5.11 
Paraffine Companies ..... 34 2.25 3.40 a0.77 
Pennsylvania Railroad .... 23 1.50 2.43 1.73 
8 0.25 b0.69 
Standard Oil (N. J.)..... 34 1.75 3.27 rains 
8 1.31 0.21 
Thompson Products ...... 33 1.75 3.90 c5.09 
Timken Roller Bearing... .. 51 3.50 3.02 c2.87 


a—First quarter. b—Half year. 


c—Nine months. D.—Deficit. g—Fiscal year ended June 30, 1940. h—Fiscal years ended April 30, 1939 and 1940. k—Fiscal 
years ended October 3!, 1939 and 1940. r—I2 months ended November 30. z—Fiscal year ended January 13, 1940. 
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MARKETWISE AND OTHERWISE 


BOWING to a tradition of many years’ standing, 
stocks celebrated the interval between Christmas and 
New Year’s Day by rising steadily along a broad 
front. During most of the period, volume had little 
trouble in rising above the million-share mark and, 
as might be expected over the closing days of the 
year, symbols which rarely flash on the ticker were 
very much in evidence. While expressing pleasure 
over increased trading plus the advance in prices, 
most brokers assumed the attitude that the market 
was merely conforming to an anticipated pattern. 
By and large, few of them were ready to project their 
optimism very far into 1941. 


DURING the rise, tape readers and other observers 
were quick to point out that the recovery did not dis- 
play much zest. Spirited trading was generally ab- 
sent and individual issues showed litile in the way 
of wide spreads between sales. Another characteris- 
tic of year-end trading was the relative absence of 
cash transactions. This was largely accounted for by 
a Treasury ruling last year, whereby sales made at 
the end of 1940 would be considered as completed 
even though delivery would be made in 1941. 


COMMODITIES provided what was perhaps the 
most colorful development of the year’s closing day. 
Moody’s spot commodity index (1931 = 100) moved 
to 171.8 to wind up at the highest point of 1940! Last 
August, this compilation touched its low for the year 
at 149.3. Since that time, however, the index had 
been trending generally upward. 


AS ONE big commission house sees it, this perform- 
ance means two things, broadly speaking: First, it 
points to the longer-term inflationary background for 
share values; secondly, it provides potential stimulus 
for the so-called “commodity-background” stocks. 
Concerning the first, says this firm, “there is of 
course no telling how soon or how late it might be- 
come a telling force in general market performance; 
but viewing it only negatively for the present, this 
factor should be a deterrent to any urge for great 
liquidity... .” In regard to the second, the commis- 
sion house feels that “‘commodity-groups’ may well 
come in for increased market favor as time goes 


AS PREDICTED at the time of the last (and unsuc- 
cessful) attempt to put Big Board trading on a six- 
hour basis, the issue has again been brought to the 
fore. This time, however, it is understood to be bet- 
ter organized. Besides, agitation for a 4 o'clock 
closing has apparently been stimulated by the recent 
Western trip of Exchange President Martin and 
other Big Board officials. The matter is now under 
committee consideration. And it would not be sur- 
prising to see believers in a six-hour day come out 
on top this time. 


THE FIRST session of the 77th Congress began 
on schedule. In every respect, it should prove to be 
one of the most momentous in our history. Conse- 
quently, commerce, industry, finance and the man-in- 
the-street will be more concerned with Washington 
than ever before—Written, January 2. 


Shares -——Price—~ Net 
Stock: Traded Open’ Last Change 
Socony-Vacuum Oil ....... 114,700 8% 85% yy 
Commonwealth & Southern 104,500 % 13/16 +1/16 
General Motors ........... 83,700 48% 48 % 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 69,900 33% 343% % 


General Electric ........... 69,400 324% 33% 
Consolidated Edison ....... 


Am. Radiator & Stand. San. 58,100 6% 634 i% 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum ..... 57,700 3% 3% 
Columbia Gas & Electric... 56,400 44 rr 


55,300 1% 1% 
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THE MOST ACTIVE STOCKS—WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1940 


Shares -——Price—~ Net 

Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
International Nickel ....... 53,800 22% 2414 + 1% 
Radio Corp. of America.... 47,700 4y, 456 + \% 
International Tel. & Tel..... 44,400 2% lI~ — % 
North American Co......... 43,100 16% 165% + &% 
Anaconda Copper ......... 42,200 263% 26% + % 
Consolidated Oil ........... 42,000 57 5% — \% 
41,300 13% 1334 + ¥Y% 
Southern Pacific .......... 36,900 7 8% + \Y% 
Standard Oil of California.. 36,400 18% 18% + % 
United Gas Improvement... 34,200 oY, 9% + % 
19 
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Air Transportfolio 


A new high-speed freight service 
between New York, Cleveland and 
Chicago is being inaugurated by 
United Air Lines—to start with, one 
12-ton “Douglas Mainliner” with ca- 
pacity for 5,000 pounds of cargo will 
be devoted exclusively to this service. 

The passenger air transport 
planes for the new Brazilian national 
airline, Navegacao Aeres Brasileira, 
are being built by Beech Aircraft— 
two twin-motored and one single-mo- 
tored “Beechcraft” planes will start 
the deliveries. . . . The 1940 holiday 
rush marked a new peak in air ex- 
press shipments handled by the 
American Railway Express in New 
York City—the all-time record for 
one day was scored on December 23 
when 3,638 packages, mostly Christ- 
mas gifts, were accepted for air ex- 
press. ... The addition of 32 new 
“Flagships” by American Airlines 
during the past year lifted this com- 
pany’s “rolling stock” to a fleet total- 
ling 87 planes—this is by far the larg- 
est amount of equipment operated by 
any single airline in the United States. 
. . . The new Airlines Terminal in 
Manhattan which opens this week 
will introduce for the first time its 
own variety of porters to handle pas- 
sengers’ baggage—to differentiate 
them from the “Red Caps” in railroad 
stations, they will be known as “Sky 
Caps.” 


Radio Rambles 


A new radio device which makes 
enemy airplanes detectible at night or 
through fog has been assigned to 
Radio Corporation of America—a 
super-sensitive infra-red ray detector 
picks up the “heat waves” which 
emanate from the motors and repro- 
duces them on a luminescent screen. 
. . . Another enemy plane detector 
has also been perfected by American 
Tel. & Tel., but this one utilizes sound 
rather than waves—a cluster of open- 
end tubes catch the distant whirr of 
a propeller, which is then amplified 
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by 49 radio tubes. . . . Sperry Cor- 
poration becomes interested in tele- 
vision with its new “radio contour- 
meter’—this is a television-like in- 
strument that reveals to the pilot not 
only the exact altitude of the plane 
but also indicates the contour of the 
earth just ahead. . . . High frequency 
waves are employed by the new ap- 
paratus of Technical Measurement 
Corporation to develop photographic 
negatives, and to print and enlarge 
pictures—faster work produces sharp- 
er and clearer results. ... From 
Europe comes the report of an im- 
proved megaphone which is used for 
sports events and in giving army com- 
mands—the megaphone is equipped 
with a self-contained unit, including 
a radio microphone and amplifier, 
which makes it unnecessary for the 
speaker to shout. 


Glass Glossary 


A glass drawing board with built- 
in lumiline light will be the next im- 
provement from Remington-Rand for 
draftsmen and photographers—called 
the “Dupliscope,” the board facilitates 
the tracing of images and stencils. . . . 
The new pivoted window, adopted 
from Swedish patterns by Perspec- 
tive Windows, Inc., combines many 
advantages—not only does it provide 
50 per cent more light and greater 
vision, but it also serves as a sun- 
shield and no-draft ventilator and can 
be cleaned entirely from the inside. 


E astman Kodak has developed 
a cosmetic which will pro- 
tect the skin from the effects of 
fresh paint—but it must be ap- 
plied wet and kept moist. 


. . . A crystal goblet has been de- 
signed by R. M. Schroyer for obtain- 
ing unusual lighting effects at formal 
dinner parties—each goblet has a com- 
partment in the base that houses a 
flashlight... . A new process for deco- 
rating the conventional glass blocks 
with pictures, not unlike the stained 
glass windows in churches, has been 
tested successfully by Rambusch 
Craftsmen—fused-glass powders can 
be made to produce a full range of 
colors which are non-fading and 
weatherproof. . . . The latest effort 
of Schiaparelli Parfum to create a 
perfume suitable for men involves a 
unique package—the product is called 
“Snuff,” and the essence is held in 
a glass container which is shaped 
like a he-man’s briar pipe. . . . Wars 
always seem to produce conveniences 
in keeping up with the times—in Lon- 
don where blackouts now harass the 
housewife, an enterprising man has 
brought out glass darning eggs that 
glow from the inside by means of a 
tiny electric light. 


Chemical Cavalcade 


An improved process, developed by 
duPont’s Rayon Department, puts a 
permanent wave in rayon fiber and 
gives the resulting material the char- 
acteristics which have been available 
only in wool—the new yarn, which 
has been designated as “Fiber D,” 
will be utilized initially for rugs, car- 
pets, upholstery and draperies. ... 
The failure of nails to hold in soft 
woods has been corrected in a new 
treatment of U. S. Forest Products 
Laboratory — each nail is chemically 
etched and the rough surface pro- 


‘duced by the process assures far 


greater “holding power” than has 
been possible with the ordinary wire 
nail. .. . Latest in the sulfanilamides 
is the “camphorated” variety devel- 
oped by Farastan Company—the new 
derivative is not only more potent and 
effective but at the same time is less 
toxic, especially when used in treat- 
ing pneumonia. . . . A method for 
stabilizing lubricating oils so that 
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their tendency to form sludge in an 
automobile or airplane crankcase has 
been discovered by Musher Founda- 
tion—it is this sludge that often cor- 
rodes the metal surfaces of the engine 
and reduces its efficiency. . . . An 
improvement in fabricated tiles, made 
from a new material of unusual 
strength and rigidity, is being intro- 
duced by the Upson Company—called 
“Duble-Thik-Fibre-Tile,” it may be 
installed at a fraction of the cost of 
ceramic tile. 


Christenings 


The new four-passenger coupe 
model of Studebaker that will be 
added to the 1941 line during the 
month has been dubbed the “Double- 
Dater.” . . . Paper cups go patriotic 
in the new “Defend America” series 
being introduced by Dixie-Vortex 
with designs characteristic of the 
U. S. Army and Navy... . An im- 
provement in photographic papers 
from Eastman Kodak will be known 
as “Kodabromide.” . . . Next in fun 
books from Greystone Press will be 
Connectograms, which are a new and 
different type of crossword puzzle de- 
veloped by Jerome Meyer, who also 
invented “Mental Whoopee.” .. . 
The new signal generating instru- 
ment, designed by General Test- 
Equipment for radio service men, has 
been named the “Pen-Oscil-Lite’’ be- 
cause it is just the size of a fountain 
pen. ... Preferred Utilities has trade- 
named its newest paint “White Hot,” 
and calls it “the whitest substance 
known” because it maintains its 
whiteness at temperatures even up to 
2,840 degrees Fahrenheit. . . . An in- 
novation in binders for various pur- 
poses has been introduced by Shake- 
speare Products as the “Flex-O- 
Coil.” . . . A new protective coating 
for metal during welding has been in- 
troduced by Universal Power under 
the name “Spatter-Off.” . .. The new 
fleece-lined footwear, styled by the 
House in Crosby Square for men with 
cold feet, will soon be advertised na- 
tionally as “Polar Boots.” 


Odds & Ends 


General Motors’ “Buick” division 
will soon add a new lighter-weight 
model at a lower price—it is expected 
to appeal to those who can afford just 
a little better than a low priced car. 
... Another addition to the increas- 
ingly competitive electric refrigerator 
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field will be the Standard Computing 
Scale Company—this maker of food 
market scales, coffee mills and meat 
grinders will offer its own version of 
a refrigerator under the tradename of 
“Dew-Aire.” . . . Reynolds Tobacco 
swings away from swing for its radio 
program when it replaces Bob Crosby 
and his Bob Cats this week with 
Xavier Cugat—the latter orchestra 
will feature Latin American music 
which is said to have increased in 
popularity because of the “Good 
Neighbor” policy of the Government. 
. . . Manufacturers of frosted foods 
will have their initial opportunity to 
get together at the First Annual Na- 
tional Quick Frozen Foods Exhibit 
that will be held in the Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago, in the week begin- 
ning January 20—the affair is under 
the sponsorship of Quick Frozen 
Foods, the trade publication of the 
field. ... A feature of the coming 
National Motor Boat Show at New 
York’s Grand Central Palace will be 
the ‘“‘Rear-Engine Streamliners” of 
Gar Wood Industries — these boats 
are being equipped with “one-man” 
tops which open and close with the 
pressure of a lever. . . . That first 
week-end “Ski Special” of Canadian 
Pacific Railway, which carried less 
than 100 skiers when it was inaugu- 
rated in 1923, apparently created 
something—the 1940 statistics show 
that over 145,000 skiers took advan- 
tage of the service during the season. 
. . . National Stuffed Animal Com- 
pany may have started a new fad in 
pets with “Winky,” the electrified cat 
with eyes that light up when the tail 
is twisted and the back patted—bun- 
nies which do the same thing will 
likely be ready for the Easter trade. 


SUCCESS FOR 
REFRIGERATOR 
PROMOTION 


ccording to Consolidated Edison 
Company (N. Y.), final figures 
covering the six months’ campaign 
for sale of automatic refrigerators 
show it to have been one of the most 
successful promotions on record in 
that field. In the period from the end 
of February to August 31, 1940, some 
92,445 units were sold. These re- 
frigerators had a sales value of more 
than $10 million. The campaign was 
carried on by system companies, re- 
frigerator distributors and cooperative 
dealers. 


BEACH 


Planned and built to give Miami 
Beach a hotel ranking with 
America’s finest. Private beach and 
gardens assure “‘elbow room” for 
a limited guest list. Complete 
provisions for comfort and plea- 
sure. Clientele carefully restricted. 
Reservations in advance. Deluxe 
brochure will be sent on request. 
FATIO DUNHAM, Manager 


OCEAN FRONT AT 43rd ST. 


Te those who prefer the 
niceties of gracious living, 
the Good offers an ex- 
clusive club-like residence 
in the fashionable north- 
shore district. Oceanfront, 
private bathing beach, beach 
and deck sports, handy to 
all recreations. Distinguish- 
ed cuisine, attentive service. 
Garage on premises. Care- 
fully restricted guest list. 
Open all year, reservations 
desirable. Booklet. 
Carolyn G. Good, Pres. 
Ernest McDonald, Mgr. 
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‘ax selling in the speculative rail 
division featured the closing days 


of the old year. Lifting of this pres- 
sure, however, was followed by strong 
rallying tendencies, with most of the 
earlier losses recovered. <A _ rather 
sharp reaction in the high grade sec- 
tion was set off by an important 
announcement soon regarding bank- 
ing and monetary policy, following a 
conference between Secretary Mor- 
genthau and Reserve Board Chair- 
man Marriner Eccles. 


SEABOARD AIRLINE 

The recent payment of back interest 
on some of the underlying bonds of 
the Seaboard Airline Company again 
emphasized the operating progress 
that is being shown in this situation. 
As a result, issues, such as the Caro- 
lina Central Railroad 1st 4s, and the 
Florida Central & Peninsular 1st 5s, 
are regarded as sufficiently attractive 
to warrant speculative purchases. 
(Approximate prices of both Carolina 
Centrals and Florida Centrals: 38.) 

All of the reorganization plans that 
have been offered to date suggest a 
sharp reduction in debt and current 
annual requirements. The debt bur- 
den would be cut from some $217 
million at present to $87 million. The 
maximum fixed and_ contingent 
charges under the proposed plans 
would total a little less than one-half 
of present payments or $5.9 million 
against $10.8 million. There seems 
to be agreement on elimination of 
present equities and adjustment 
bonds. 

From the viewpoint of the under- 
lying bonds, however, the situation is 
regarded as attractive. With the ex- 
ception of 1938, operating revenues 
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of the Seaboard have shown uninter- 
rupted gains from the 1932 low. The 
latest estimates for 1940 indicate a 
post-depression peak was reached. 
Even though taxes have increased 
sharply and expenditures on way and 
structure have been maintained at a 
high ratio to gross, net railway oper- 
ating income has remained at rela- 
tively satisfactory levels. For 1940, it 
is estimated that this figure totalled 
$4 million. This would compare with 
$3.6 million in 1939. Traffic trends 
in the early part of the current year 
are favorably defined. These factors 
plus the reasonable expectation of 
relatively satisfactory treatment in 
the ultimate reorganization warrant 
the constructive attitude on the more 
strongly situated obligations of this 
system. It should be pointed out that 
no exact allocation of new securities 
can be made, however, until the court 
has approved the new capitalization. 


INTERSTATE POWER FIRST 5s 

As might be inferred from current 
quotations around 71, the Interstate 
Power first 5s, 1957, are of lower 


NEW ISSUES SCHEDULED 


Ano the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, and due to appear soon, are the issues included in 


the following compilation. 


Issue: Offering Underwriters Date Due 
Harshaw Chemical Co........ 20,000 shs. 414% cum. pfd. 
70,000 shs. no par common Field, Richards; McDonald- 
Coolidge, et al. Jan. 6 
Philips Petroleum Co......... $15,000,000 serial 1941-45 
20,000,000 conv. 134s, 1951 First Boston, et al. Jan. 10 
Van Norman Machine Tool 
S. ckdinkbeoecanhosbeseuseece 63,342 shs. $2.50 par common Jackson & Curtis, et al. Jan. & 


The dates given, however, are not to be regarded 
as definite inasmuch as issues are frequently released before the expiration of 
the full 20-day registration period, and sometimes are delayed beyond that time. 


medium grade caliber. Fixed charge 
coverage is narrow, funded debt in 
relation to gross revenues is liberal 
and total debt is large. However, 
moderate positions might be main- 
tained by those not restricted to con- 
servative investment policies. 


On December 20, 1940, the FPC 
authorized this company to sell all of 
its electric facilities located in Ne- 
braska to Consumers Public Power 
District for a cash price of $2.6 mil- 
lion. Part of the collateral in back of 
the Ist 5s, 1957 (outstanding in the 
amount of $28.8 million) consisted of 
$2.6 million par value of the Inter- 
state Power Company of Nebraska 
bonds and 160 shares of that com- 
pany’s stock. At the present time, 
there is no official statement concern- 
ing the possible use of these funds. 
However, there seems reason to be- 
lieve that they will be used to pur- 
chase the Iowa properties of the af- 
filiated Central States Power & Light. 
From the viewpoint of Interstate 
Power income, this would appear to 
be an even exchange. 


COLOMBIAN GOVERNMENT 6s 

Our Government’s present policy 
of granting new loans to South 
American republics in pursuance of 
the “good neighbor” program has 
brought another applicant to terms. 
After long pourparlers with the Bond- 
holders Protective Council through 
the intermediary of three U. S. Gov- 
ernment agencies, the State and 
Treasury Departments and the Fed- 
eral Loan Administration, Colombia 
has finally made an offer to refund its 
6s plus accumulated interest with a 
new issue bearing only 3 per cent in- 
terest and maturing in 25 to 30 years. 


The original total of $60 million of 
Colombia’s 6s had been reduced 
through sinking fund operations to 
$51.2 million in 1933 when that coun- 
try suspended payments. Since that 
time several distributions on account 
of interest accumulations were made 
and it was revealed that last year in 
expectation of an early settlement 
Colombia acquired $6 million face 
value of these obligations at an outlay 
of only $400,000, or at a price of 15 
cents on the dollar, which was pos- 
sible only because of the default. It is 
the old story repeated again : a foreign 
nation suspends interest payments on 
its dollar obligations, the bonds sub- 
sequently drop sharply and are repur- 
chased by the defaulter at a fraction 
of their face value. 


Now the Colombian Government is 
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making promises to set aside in its 
budget $1.8 million a year for five 
years and $2 million annually there- 
after for the service and purchase of 
bonds in the open market. Our Gov- 
ernment agencies that have acted. as 
intermediaries suggest acceptance of 
the offer as “constituting a fair effort 
on Colombia’s part to adjust its obli- 
gations,” but the Bondholders Pro- 
tective Council is of a different opin- 
ion as to the “fairness” of Colombia’s 
proposition. The answer of the market 
to these promises was a valuation oi 
the 6s at a 10 per cent yield basis con- 
sidering the proposed exchange offer. 


NEW YORK DOCK FIRST 4s, 1951 

Reflecting the recent progress 
shown in operating earnings, New 
York Dock first 4s have been selling 
sharply above their 1940 lows. Since 
the basic trends suggest an extension 
of this progress, a moderately con- 
structive attitude with respect to the 
obligations as a businessman’s invest- 
ment is warranted. (Recent price, 
57.) 

Increased pier rental rates and a 
gain in storage income suggest that 
this company will be able to show 
1940 earnings materially better than 
those of 1939. In the first nine 
months of last year, a small profit of 
$1,789 was shown against a deficit of 
$133,436 in the comparable period of 
1939. The December quarter prob- 
ably maintained this trend since all 
of the company’s piers were rented 
and new leases signed during the year 
showed an increase in rental rates. 
Furthermore, occupancy in the com- 
pany’s industrial buildings has in- 
creased. 


BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Redemption 
Issue Amount Date 


— Valve Bag Corp. 6s, 


$51,500 Feb. 1,’41 


Cincinnati Gas & El. Co. Ist 


“=. (Republic of) extl. 5s, 


244,000 Feb. 1,’41 


253,600 Feb. 


Cuba (Republic of) extl. 
Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern R. R. Co. G 3%s, 
5,000,000 Feb. 1,’41 
Detroit Edison Co. gen. & 
rel, D Entire Mar. 1,’41 
Great Consol. El. Power Co. 
Ltd. Ist A 7s, 1944...... 


589,000 Feb. 


450,000 Feb. 1,’41 
475,000 Feb. 


eae Ohio Edison Co. series 
Entire Feb. 1,’41 
Philadelphis Electric Power 
Ast 5%s, 1972 


Co. 


215,000 Feb. 1,’41 


St. Joseph rng Ht. & 
Power "Co. ist agi, 1947. 36,000 Feb. 1,’41 


(E. W.) 5%s, 

408,000 Feb. 1,41 

Bren Water Co. Ist A & 
B 6s, 195 


Entire Jan. 1,’41 
492,000 Feb. 1,’41 
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KINGS COUNTY TRUST 
COMPANY 


BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN 
342, 344 and 346 FULTON STREET 


Surplus . . 
Undivided Profits 


$500,000.00 
- $6,000,000.00 
$601,000.00 


CHESTER A. ALLEN, Vice-Pres. 
CARL J. MEHLDAU, Vice-Pres. 
ALBERT I. TABOR, Secretary 
WILLIAM N. BOYLE, Asst. Sec’y 


OFFICERS 
WILLIAM J. WASON, Jr., President 


RICHARD C. CUMBERS, Asst. Sec’y 
LEONARD D. O’BRIEN, Asst. Sec’y 
GEORGE L. TITUS, Asst. Sec’y 
WILLIAM TUNIS, Comptroller 


$73,173,395.22 


STATEMENT 
at the close of business, December 31, 1940 
RESOURCES LIABILITIES 

sh in ,130,753. 
N. Y. State and City Bonds.. 8,276,913.09 Undivided Profits ............. 601,712.18 
Due Depositors ..............+- 64,680,567.38 
1,629,863.10 Checks Certified .............. 67,957.86 
Loans on Collateral, Demand Unearned Discount ........... 2,705.90 
2,362,229.83 Reserves for Taxes, Expenses 
= and Contingencies .......... 1,135,964.47 
441,663.91 Official Checks Outstanding .. 184,488.33 


$73,173,395.22 


KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 


The Kings County Trust Company offers to its depositors every facility and accommodation known 
to modern banking. If you are not already availing yourself of the advantages offered by this institution, 
the Kings County Trust Company will be glad to have you open an account. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


MOTOR BOAT 
SHOW AHOY! 


ld salts, yachtsmen, amateur sea- 

men and just plain landlubbers 
can all take a sailor’s holiday begin- 
ning January 10, when the 36th an- 
nual National Motor Boat Show 
opens at New York’s Grand Central 
Palace. The 1941 exposition, which 
includes more than 200 American 
boat and engine builders and manu- 
facturers of marine equipment, will 
run until January 18. The fleet of new 
recreational craft on display will ex- 
ceed 100 boats and will range from 
outboards to motor yachts and from 
tiny sailing prams to cruising auxil- 
iaries. 

For those who are’ interested in 
noting the exhibits of companies hav- 
ing securities listed on the Big Board, 
look for some of the following (which 
represent a partial list): Briggs & 
Stratton, Caterpillar Tractor, Chrys- 
ler, du Pont, Devoe & Raynolds, Elec- 
tric Boat, Electric Storage Battery, 
Gar Wood Industries, General Mo- 
tors, Gulf Oil, Hall-Scott Motor Car 
(division of American Car & Foun- 


DIVIDEND 


DOMESTIC 
FINANCE 


CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 
COMMON STOCK 
A quarterly dividend of 35c 
a share, plus an extra divi- 
dend of 40c a share, has 
been declared on the com- 
mon stock of the company, | 
payable February i, 1941, to 
holders ofrecord Jan. 27,1941. 


49TH CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 


Cumulative Preference Stock 


The 49th consecutive quar- 
terly dividend on the Cumu- 
lative Preference Stock of 
the company and predeces- 

sor constituent company has iI 
been declared at the rate of 
50c a share, payable Feb. 1, 
1941, to holders of record 
January 27, 1941. 


L. E. MICKLE, 
Vice-Pres. and Treasurer 
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Upon request, and without obli- 
gation, any of the literature listed 
below will be sent free direct 
from the firm by whom issued. 
To expedite handling, each letter 
should be confined to a request 
for a single item. Print plainly 
and give both name and address. 


Items of Interest Department 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


18-page booklet for anyone who 
wishes to learn to write by touch. 
Also for Secretaries who wish to 
increase their speed and accuracy. 
Please write on letterhead. 


IN THE VALLEY OF THE SUN 


Literature and travel information 
about an all-expense Tucson (Ari- 
zona) Tour. Includes inviting inns, 
fine hotels—dude ranching at its 
best. 


FOR YOUR BOY 


A little book telling how he can 
make a toy motor that will run. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trading pro- 
cedure and practice in this 24-page 
booklet, offered by N. Y. S. E. firm. 


HOME HEATING AND 
AIR CONDITIONING 


Completely illustrated literature ex- 
plains home heating and air con- 
ditioning—how it affects the health, 
comfort, and convenience. Valuable 
to those planing to build and pres- 
ent home owners who plan to mod- 
ernize. 


HOW TO BUILD BETTER HOMES 


To provide livability and comfort; 
economy in operation; lasting home 
values; guaranteed protection. A 
valuable booklet for anyone owning 
a home or expecting to remodel or 
build one. 


AMERICA’S SMARTEST BOATS 


Beautifully illustrated brochure de- 
scribes 100 style-leading models at 
new low prices, features and specifi- 
cations unobtainable from any other 
boat builder. 


64-PAGE ART CATALOGUE 


Describing in detail and illustrating 
original signed etchings and litho- 
graphs of 62 leading American 
artists, priced at only $5 each. Also 
included are 125 illustrations and 
exciting biographical data. 
COMFORT AND CLEANLINESS 

IN YOUR HOME 


This booklet brings you the facts 
about a great advance in low cost, 
warm-air heating for homes. For 
home owners only. 
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dry), International Nickel, Mack 
Trucks, National Supply, Outboard 
Marine & Manufacturing, Socony- 
Vacuum, Texas Company, Waukesha 
Motor and U. S. Plywood. 


NEW POWER CHAMPION 
BY WESTINGHOUSE 


J ust 40 years after building the 
world’s first steam turbine gen- 
erator, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company announced 
successful completion of tests on the 
largest such unit ever built. Spinning 
at 3,600 revolutions per minute, the 
new power champion will develop 65 
million watts, contrasted with only 2 
million produced by the original 
Westinghouse generator. When ro- 
tating, the surface of the generator’s 
rotor travels 400 miles an hour. And 
its developed energy, if released, 
could hurl the 35-ton generator rotor 
body a half-mile into the air. In- 
stallation will eventually be made in 
the Waterside Station of the Con- 
solidated Edison Company in New 
York City. 


STEPHEN BIRCH— 
COPPER MAGNATE, DIES 


tephen Birch, founder and chair- 
man of the board of directors of 
the Kennecott Copper Corporation, 
died last week at the age of 68. While 
Mr. Birch’s principal business activ- 
ity was with Kennecott, he was also 
chairman of the board of directors of 
Braden Copper Company and served 
as a director of the Alaska Steamship 
Company and several of the large 
railroads on the West Coast. 


STABILIZATION FUND 


Concluded from page 4 


do better than the bank.” This is in- 
dicative of the attitude some of our 
officials hold with regard to the ad- 
ministration of the people’s money, 
and also the predominantly political 
considerations that motivate this new 
policy. 

It is a far cry from exchange con- 
trol through the discount rate by pri- 
vately owned central banks, to the 


use, in support of the Administra- 
tion’s foreign policies, of the resources 
of a public fund purportedly set up 
for currency stabilizing purposes, 
Though the foreign trade angle is 
stressed in official communications, 
the Fund from now on will probably 
be employed wherever it can be most 
effective in fighting totalitarianism 
and preventing the spread of that doc- 
trine. 

It appears logical to assume that 
China and Argentina will soon be fol- 
lowed by other applicants for loans 
from the Fund and that in the future 
less and less will be heard on the sub- 
ject of repayment of such loans. And 
it would not be at all surprising if the 
Administration should decide to use 
the full resources of the Stabilization 
Fund to help England finance its war 
material purchases in this country. 
This expedient would presumably not 
be employed if other methods are 
available, but it could be resorted to 
in the event that Congress does not 
approve the proposed legislation re- 
moving existing restrictions upon 
loans to Great Britain. The broad 


general powers given to the Secretary 
of the Treasury under the Gold Act 
of 1934 would make such a ‘policy 
possible with the approval of the 
President. 


Continued from page 6 


ling construction, price increases for 
building materials would appear to be 
a normal expectation. On past occa- 
sions, sharp expansions in volumes 
have sent quotations into an upward 
spiral—with adverse effects on the in- 
dustry. This was last seen in 1937. 
For November, the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics placed the index of 
building materials cost (1926 = 100) 
at 98.1 (preliminary basis), the high- 
est monthly figure since January, 
1927. This followed increases since 
late in the summer, and sent the 
eleven months’ average to around 94 
(as shown in the chart on page 5). 
With the exception of 1937, this put 
the cost of building materials at’ an 
11-year peak. 

Despite this fact, the building ma- 
terials industry at large has done little 
in the way of hiking up prices. (An 
exception was seen last week, when 
Masonite Corporation made a flat ad- 
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vance of $2 per thousand feet in its 
line of wood fibre board products.) 
Paradoxical? On the face of things, 
yes. But here’s the answer: Practi- 
cally all of the recent increase in the 
cost index was accounted for by an 
abnormal situation surrounding one 
item—lumber. 

Late in the summer, lumber pro- 
ducers began to bid on a huge Govern- 
ment contract for army cantonments. 
Added to the unusual size of the 
order was the fact that it called for 
deliveries within the relatively short 
space of sixty days. Upshot of it all 
was that prices bounded up to a point 
where they exceeded the levels of last 
spring by some 20 per cent. Al- 
though other materials have cut into 
its field, lumber remains as one of the 
most important items in the building 
industry. Hence, the rise in the 
index. 

The National Defense Advisory 
Commission has already publicly ex- 
pressed its displeasure over this devel- 
opment. And it is well to realize that 
the Administration could puncture the 
lumber-price bubble in short order. 
But that would involve allocations 
and price-fixing—things which it ap- 
parently feels should be deferred as 
long as possible. Besides, Washing- 
ton opinion, as well as that in building 
circles, is that the increase in lumber 
prices will now level off. 


1941 PROSPECTS? 


Summarizing, then, the building in- 
dustry can look forward to a highly 
active year in 1941. It may be that 
minor bottlenecks in the form of 
shortages in special classes of skilled 
labor and certain types of materials 
will be seen. But these should be 
overcome with relatively minor ad- 
justments. In respect to building 
costs, Federal controls plus anti-trust 
activities on the part of the Depart- 
ment of Justice will prove a restrain- 
ing influence. Therefore, cost in- 
creases are likely to be moderate over 
the year as a whole. 

Finally, this discussion has been 
predicated on a continuance of the 
present situation in the United States, 
i. e., non-belligerent participation in 
the war abroad. Active belligerency 
on our part would call for a reap- 
praisal of virtually all of the factors 
examined here. In the meantime, 
construction—‘the industry of many 
industries” — should continue in its 
present position as one of the prime 
factors in the economic bloodstream 
of the nation. 
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t is still extremely difficult to decide 
whether or not the irregular de- 
cline which has been in progress since 
November 9 in the industrial average 
and since November 14 in the rails 
constitutes a secondary reaction or 


merely a minor move. The latter 
view, however, appears to have the 
preponderance of logic in its favor. 

In the first place, the upswing in 
the rails from December 6 to Decem- 
ber 13-14 was so feeble in both scope 
and duration that there is consider- 
able room for doubt that it repre- 
sented an adequate test of the pre- 
vious high. Thus, it is at least ques- 
tionable that the rails have confirmed 
the action of the industrials, which, as 
noted in this column two weeks ago, 
have given an unmistakable signal of 
a downturn in the secondary trend. 

Furthermore, it is customary 
(though not essential) for volume to 
pick up rather sharply as prices fall 
below a previous intermediate sup- 
port point, or at least very shortly 
thereafter. The large share turnover 
is ordinarily accompanied by pro- 
nounced weakness in equity prices. 
Neither of these phenomena made an 
appearance when the 129.78 and 
27.57 levels were broken. 

Finally, the favorable market action 
of the past week and a half is alto- 
gether inconsistent with the hypothe- 
sis that penetration of the support 


points at 129.78 and 27.57 indicates 
a reversal of the intermediate trend. 
Stocks have given a very encouraging 
performance in the last few days con- 
sidering the amount of tax selling 
they have had to absorb. It seems 
most unlikely that a rally such as that 
recently witnessed could follow im- 
mediately upon the heels of a bearish 
signal of intermediate importance. 

Nevertheless, the possibility of a 
secondary decline still exists. Even 
if the significance of the dip from 
138.12 to 128.41 and 30.29 to 27.09 
be regarded as merely that of one un- 
broken minor move, it is still possible 
to view this decline as the potential 
first leg of an intermediate reaction. 
The only change from previous indi- 
cations would thus be the substitution 
of the 128.41 and 27.09 levels for 
129.78 and 27.57 as the critical sup- 
port levels whose violation, following 
an appreciable rally, would constitute 
the signal. 

So far, the rally from 128.41 and 
27.09 has not been sufficiently exten- 
sive to qualify as a completely satis- 
factory test of previous highs. How- 
ever, if a decline should set in even 
from current levels and carry below 
the last bottom, the implication that 


_ the secondary trend had turned down 


would be sufficiently conclusive to 
warrant its acceptance.—Written De- 
cember 31, 1940; Allan F. Hussey. 


TRENDS OF THE DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


These chart studies are presented for those interested in the technical aspects 
of the market and are not to be construed as recommendations or as indi- 
cations of THE FINANCIAL WORLD’S opinion on the stock market. 
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American Safety Razor Corporation 
«comings and Price Range (ARZ) 


Data revised to January 1, 1941 
incorporated: 1919, Virginia. Office: 305 Jay 20 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. Annual meet- 10 
ing: Third Thursday in April. Number of f) 
stockholders (December 31, 1939): about $3 


3,100. 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......... Non 
Capital stock ($18.50 par)...... 524,400 “4 


1933 ‘34 ‘35 "38 "39 1940 


Business: The second largest U. S. manufacturer of safety 
razors and blades. Principal lines are the “Gem,” “Ever-Ready” 
and “Star” holders and blades. Markets an electric razor under 
the tradename. “Gem-Lectric.” Supplementary products include 
shaving brushes, soaps, cosmetics, surgical blades and Lox pile 
wires and blades used in carpet mills. 

Management: Officers with company since formation. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $3.9 million; cash, $561,263; marketable securities, 
$684,872. Working capital ratio: 7.6-to-1. Book value of com- 
mon stock, $12.39 per share. 

Dividend Record: Varying payments in each year since 1922; 
no stated basis at present. 

Outlook: New and improved products should aid in main- 
taining volume, but competitive conditions will restrict profit 
margins. Further sales and exchange losses may be expected 
as the conflict abroad is continued. Higher taxes in foreign 
countries are an adverse factor. 

Comment: Although still a leading unit in its field, statis- 
tical position of stock has weakened over recent years. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year’s 
Qu. ended: June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
oe $0. $0.28 $0.29 $0.32 $1.14 $1.00 9%— 4% 
_ ees Oo 0.32 0.31 0.50 1.40 1.00 16 — 6% 
0.40 0.42 0.36 0.85 2.03 1.33% 22 -—-12 
.. ee 0.51 0.51 0.54 0.86 2.42 2.00 32 —22 
eae 0.56 0.57 0.60 0.97 2.70 2.25 39%—31 
le 0.55 0.59 0.49 0.84 2.47 2.00 36 —15% 
0.43 0.47 0.24 0.34 1.48 1.70 20%—12 
a 0.39 0.42 0.26 0.47 1.54 1.20 15%—10% 
ee 0.26 0.15 0.13 bee ae 0.70 12%— 5% 


*All figures adjusted to conform with three-for-one split-up in August, 1936. 


American Snuff Company 


omings ond Price Range (SNU) 


Data revised to January 1, 1941 


Incorporated: 1900, New Jersey. Forced to [80 

dissolve under Sherman Anti-Trust law in J6o}-—{}OlLO14,oOfy 
1911, company retained about 35 per cent of | 40 1} 

the available business. Office: Memphis, 20 
Tenn. meeting: First Tuesday in 0 
May. Number of stockholders (D $6 
31, 1939): Preferred, 838; common, 5,761. 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......... None 
*Preferred (6% non- 


Common stock 434, 100 

*Non-redeemable. 

Business: One of the three leading manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of snuff, with activities confined entirely to this field. 
Bulk of its leading brands (“Garrett,” “Honest” and “Dental”) 
is sold in the Southern states. Factories in Tennessee and 
Kentucky have annual capacity of 16 million pounds. 

Management: Efficient; follows conservative policies. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1939, $13.9 million; cash, $2.9 million; marketable securities, 
$4.8 million. Working capital ratio: 15.1-to-1. Book value of 
common, $22.50 a share. 

Dividend Record: Excellent. Preferred dividends paid regu- 
larly since issuance; distributions on common uninterrupted 
since 1903. Present rate $3 per annum plus extras. 

Outlook: Further increases in corporate taxes may ultimately 
force adjustment of dividends to lower levels, since company 
for several years has followed policy of paying out close to 
100% (sometimes more) of reported earnings. 

Comment: The preferred ranks as a high grade investment 
issue; the common’s appeal is primarily for income. 

EARNINGS, {DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE oF sCOMMON: 


Years ended Dec 934 193: 1936 939 

Earned per $1.08 $3.39 $332 $3. $3.32 $3. 03 

*Dividends paid ..... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 328 3.25 3.25 $3.26 
Price Range: 

51% 71 76 73% 67% 61% 69 70 

323 48% 63 57% 46 45% 59% 49% 


*Including extras of 25 cents from 1931 to 1940. 
¢Also declared 75 cents plus 25 cents extra, payable January 2, 1941. 
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American Steel Foundries 


Earnings and Price Range (FJ) 


PRICE RANGE 


Data revised to January 1, 1941 
Incorporated: 1902, N. J. Main office: 410 40 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Annual 20 
Meeting: Thursday after third Monday in 0 
March in Jersey City, N. J. Number of 
stockholders (February 21, 1939): 11,096. 
Capitalization: nded None 
Capital stock (no par)........ 1,187,496 shs 


EARNED PER SHARE 


$4 


$2 
DEFICIT PER SHARE 0 


$2 
1933 '34 ‘35 °37 ‘38 °39 1940 


Business: Makes steel castings and other parts which are 
supplied to the railroads and equipment manufacturers and 
other industrial groups. Holds approximately one-third of 
the common stock of General Steel Castings, which makes 
heavy castings. 

Management: Principal officers long associated with the 
company. Experienced and highly regarded. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $13.1 million; cash and equivalent, $5.5 million. Work- 
ing capital ratio: 7.8-to-1. Book value, $26.21 per share. 

Dividend Record: Liberal payments from 1916 to 1931. Sus- 
pended 1932-35 and March, 1938 to March, 1940. 

Outlook: National defense program should stimulate earn- 
ings materially, both directly and by increasing rolling stock 
requirements of railroads. Armament business is likely to 
consist primarily of subcontracting on work awarded to other 
companies. 

Comment: Stock is to some degree a “war-boom” specula- 
tion, although earnings will probably continue to be affected 
mainly by the volume of business in rail equipment parts and 
castings for diversified industrial purposes. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE, OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
ears = 


Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec.31 Total dends Price Range 
D$0.46 D$0.40 D$0.41 D$0.72 D$1.99 None 15%—3 
1938 DC.61 D052 D033 D039 D 1.85 None 27 — 4% 
D 0.31 0.36 0.08 D 0.16 None 264%4—10% 
Se D 0.27 DO.22 D 0.14 0.35 D 0.28 None 25%—12 
a 0.38 0.45 0.78 1.03 2.64 $1.00 64 —20% 
., 0.99 1.05 0.97 0.05 2.88 2.00 73%—22 
D0.32 D041 D046 D028 D 1.47 0.25 
Ce D 0.09 0.18 0.06 1.00 1.15 None —20% 
1.06 0.34 0.35 bane 1.50 33% 19% 


*Based on actual capitalization during respective periods. 


Bristol-Myers Company 


,Farnings and Price Range (BMY) 


Data revised to January 1, 1941 60 
5 


Incorporated: 1933, Delaware, to succeed 
company of same name formed in 1900 as 
successor to original partnership established 
in 1887. Office: 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Annual meeting: First Tuesday 
in April. Number of stockholders (Novem- 
ber 6, 1940): 15,266. 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 
Capital stock (§5 par) 676, 173 

Business: A long-established manufacturer of a diversified 
list of drugs and accessories. Major products include “Ipana” 
toothpaste, “Vitalis,” “Mum,” “Sal Hepatica,” “Ingram’s” 
creams, “Minit-Rub,” “Rubberset” brushes and “Peterman’s” 
insecticides. Products are distributed throughout the U. S. and 
in some 50 foreign countries. Foreign sales account for 
roughly 5% of total sales. 

Management: Efficient and long experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1939, $5.2 million; cash and equivalent $3.2 million. Working 
canital ratio: 5.5-to-1. Book value of stock, $11.41 a share. 

Dividend Record: Good. Payments at varying rates in each 
year since initiation in December, 1933. Indicated annual rate 
$2.40 per share plus occasional extras. 

Outlook: While purchasing power trends are an influence, 
character of products make for relatively stable demand. Con- 
tinued research efforts should help to maintain trade status. 
Higher taxes will be a factor in future results. 

Comment: Chief attraction of stock is for dividend income. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


PRICE RANGE 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total dends Price Range 
eee —- $1.78 —— $0.95 $0.37 $3.10 $0.50 38%—25 
0.96 0.50 0.78 0.57 2 2.40 87%—26 
0.79 0.66 1.18 0.65 3.28 2.40 42 —30% 
0.96 0.76 1.19 0.40 3.31 2.60 50%4—41 
1.13 0.58 0.96 0.54 8.21 2.60 47 —28 
0.88 0.58 1.21 0.58 3.25 2.40 43 —28 
aT 0.66 0.92 0.64 8.49 2.40 53 
0.54 1.22 2.55 53%—38 
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“DEFENSE” STOCKS 


Concluded from page 


been consistently profitable; in fact, 
earnings have increased in every year 
except 1937. Food Machinery’s rec- 
ord is marred only by a small deficit 
in 1932 and the omission of common 
dividends in 1933 and 1934. 

Both companies have achieved, and 
maintained, commanding positions in 
their respective fields by the “better 
mousetrap” method. Established 
products have been constantly im- 
proved and new lines developed. This 
evidence of progressive management 
constitutes a reassuring factor with 
respect to the long-term future of the 
two enterprises. 

Higher taxes have __ restricted 
LeTourneau’s earnings slightly in re- 
cent months; earnings for the twelve 
months ended November 30 amounted 
to $3.85 a share against $4.17 a share 
in the preceding year. This com- 
pany’s excess profits tax exemption 
totals about $3.09 a share. Food 
Machinery’s fiscal year ends Septem- 
ber 30 and thus it was not subject to 
excess profits taxes during the 1939- 
40 period, for which earnings equaled 
$3.70 a share. Its excess profits tax 
exemption is about $2.78 a share. 
But at present levels of 27 for 
LeTourneau and 31 for Food Ma- 
chinery, the issues could not be con- 
sidered overpriced even if these com- 
panies were unable to show any im- 
provement whatever over recent re- 
sults. 


nearly as well as the financial columns 
of the newspapers, which are read 
much more closely than the voice of 
the radio is listened to. Thus, in ad- 
dition to the reasonable criticism cf 
Gould, San Francisco Exchange did 
not exercise good business judgment. 

Bankers and brokers have not yet 
succeeded in plumbing the essence of 
intelligent advertising and until they 
do they will lag far behind the indus- 
tries and professions which are intel- 
ligently and scientifically using the 
power of advertising. 
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How You Can Avoid Real 
Investment Worries in 194] 


S 


NVESTORS who realize the income and profit possibilities of 1941 

are looking ahead to making it their best investment year. They 
realize that industrial activity and earnings are headed for new peaks, 
and that while taxes to finance government spending will cut deeply into 
both corporate earnings and individual incomes, a correctly balanced, — 
flexible program will eliminate worry, protect their capital and fortify 
their incomes against the tax collector. 


The investment possibilities of this 
new year, however, are not for those 
who follow a policy of doing nothing 
“until the situation clears up.” Count- 
less investors are pursuing this, the 
most dangerous of all policies, which 
virtually puts the stamp of approval on 
their present holdings and selects them 
as the best possible issues to hold. The 
wise pilot does not order “full speed 
ahead!” when he realizes he is off his 
course and has lost his bearings. 


The fallacy of such an attitude is 
witnessed daily in our organization. 
Three-fourths of the portfolios sub- 
mitted by new clients are made up of 
issues that were well selected origi- 
nally, but the continual change that 


takes place in the investment prospect, 
often observable only to expert stu- 
dents of trends, has resulted in the 
gradual dislocation of the portfolios 
until today they are entirely out of step 
with both the current market and the 
determinable prospect. 


These portfolios illustrate graphically 
that there are no permanent invest- 
ments. It is not enough for the investor 
to know what and when to buy; he 
must know when to sell. The wise in- 
vestor who does not see his own course 
clearly does not risk his capital and 
income by delaying action. He enlists 
the services of specialists with the 
facilities and the training to analyze 
every investment condition. 


You can make 1941 your investment year by submitting to the guid- 
ance of just such a group of specialists—the staff of The Financial World 
Research Bureau, who will plan every step and supervise your progress 
through personal correspondence and consultations. There are no printed 
bulletins or group recommendations, for no two clients have the same 
portfolios or the same problems and objectives. 


The annual registration fee is small—one-fourth of one per cent of the 
value of your holdings at enrollment. The minimum fee ($125 a year) 
applies to portfolios valued up to $50,000. Mail your list of securities 
with your minimum fee today—or use the coupon for complete infor- 
mation. 
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Container Corporation of America 


Eomings and Price Range (CNR) 


Data revised to January 1, 1941 40 Vssnce nanos 
Incorporated: 1926, Delaware. Office: 111 30 
West Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. An- 20 
nual meeting: Fourth Thursday in April. 10 


Number of stockholders (December 31, 1939) : 0 += GHARE $4 
approximately 8,000. $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt......... *Non 
Capital stock ($20 par)........ 781,253 shs 


1933 °35 ‘37 “38 1940 


*Bank loan, $4,400,000. 
Business: The largest U. S. manufacturer of paperboard 


‘products. About half of paperboard output is sold to outsiders, 


remainder being used in own factories; certain special boards 
are purchased from outside mills. Many leading soap, packing, 
beer, liquor and biscuit companies are among customers. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Net working capital June 30, 
1940, $4.6 million; cash, $1.1 million. Working capital ratio: 
3.4-to-1. Book value of stock, $24.88 per share. 

Dividend Record: Present issue has received varying pay- 
ments in each year since 1936; no regular rate. 

Outlook: Operations are essentially tied to cyclical changes 
in business activity. However, record of longer term expansion 
should continue. Construction of Fernandina (Fla.) pulp mill 
several years ago points to continued savings by eliminating 
formerly imported requirements. 

Comment: Strengthening of finances over recent years has 
helped statistical position, but stock remains inherently specu- 
lative. - 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Year's Divi- 


Qr. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total dends Price ) 
er .22 tNone f10%— 1 
See $0.44 $0.47 $0.25 $0.54 1.70 TNone f13%— 6 
See 0.30 0.31 0.56 0.72 1.89 tNon 234%— 8% 
0. 0.46 0.62 0.61 1.97 $1.25 26%—15% 
_, aes 0.72 0.96 0.55 6.05 2.28 1.2 37%—10% 
D0.0T D0.08 0.02 0.17 0.04 6. 17%— 9% 
__ SSaee 0. 0.01 0.32 1.49 1.85 0.25 17%— 9% 
0.65 0.79 1.03 1.50 19%— 9% 


*Quarterly statements published beginning 1934. On old class A stock. 


Inland Steel Company 


seaming and Price Range (ILN) 
Data revised to January 1, 1941 120 Rance 
Incorporated: 1917, Pay succeeding an 4 


Illinois company of same name formed 30 
in 1893. Office: Firth National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting: Last Tuesday id EARNED PER SHARE 
in April. Number of stockholders (May 14, Ae $9 
1940): 7,543. 

Capitalization: Funded debt.. $55,600,000 
Capital stock (no par)........ 1,628,155 shs 


1933 °34 ‘35 °36 °3 


7 "38 °39 1940 


Business: The second largest steel manufacturer in the 
Chicago district; company is fully integrated and produces a 
well diversified line of steel products—with the exception of 
wire and tubular goods. 

Management: Efficient and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Net working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, $46.8 million; cash and equivalent, $17.6 million. 
Working capital ratio: 5-to-1. Book value of capital stock, 
$60.73 per share. 

Dividend Record: Unusually good for a steel company; pay- 
ments omitted only in 1933 since incorporation. No regular 
rate. 

Outlook: Efficient and favorably located production facilities, 
good diversification of products and outlets, acquisition of 
warehousing and fabricating interests and the stimulus pro- 
vided by the defense program should maintain earnings at 
good levels, though company is more vulnerable to higher 
taxes than most steel units. 

Comment: Stock is one of the more conservative heavy 
industry shares. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Year's Divi- 


i. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total dends Price Range 
D$0.6 D$0.52 D$0.64 D$0.93 D$2.77 $0.25 27% 
DO 84 0.02 0.52 0.44 0.14 None 45%—12 
0.92 1.77 D0.04 0.46 3.1 0.50 56 —34 
1.71 1.66 1.26 1.91 6.5: 2.25 108 —46% 
1.29 2.20 2.53 2.77 $8.54 4.50 122 —88% 
3.18 2.02 2.82 0.55 $8.05 5.00 131%—58% 
0.59 0.72 0.69 1.12 3.1 2.50 95 —56% 
1.25 1.08 1.59 2.81 6.73 4.00 98%—67 
1.88 1.76 2.43 on 5.00 94 —66% 


*Based on shares outstanding at end of respective years. +tAfter surtax—25 cents in 
1936, 52 cents in 1937 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 30) 
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International Salt Company 


& Earnings and Price Range (ILS) 


Data revised to January 1, 1941 40 | PRICE RANGE 
Incorporated: 1901, New Jersey. Office: | 2° 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Annual 20 
meeting: Third Monday in March. Number } 1° 
of stockholders (December 31, 1939): 1,980. 0 
Capitalization: Funded debt...... $3,500,000 


Capital stock (no par)..........240,000 shs 


193 


Business: As the leader in its field this company produces 
about one-quarter of the total rock and evaporated salt con- 
sumed annually in the U. S. Is the world’s largest producer 
of salt, which it secures from deposits in New York, Louisiana 
and Michigan. Rock salt, which comprises about 75% of annual 
production, is used by practically every basic industry, with 
chemical and paper manufacturers using 40%. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Net working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, $2.7 million; cash, $1.6 million. Working capital 
ratio: 10.1-to-1. Book value of stock, $39.40 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments have been made in every year 
since 1915. Present indicated annual rate, $1.50, plus extras. 

Outlook: Reduced interest charges resulting from refinanc- 
ing, and high rate of operations of chemical and other cus- 
tomers, improved earnings substantially in 1940. Continued 
high output of chemical, paper, rayon and other industries is 
indicated, suggesting further gains for this raw material 
producer. 

Comment: Relatively good tax position and increasing vol- 
ume of business strengthen the status of the stock as an in- 
come producer. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND jRECoRD AND | PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


— -year period ended: e30 Dec. Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
932 $1. ad $2.20 $2.00 234%— 9% 
1.51 2.10 1.50 27%—13% 

1.22 2.02 1.50 32 —21 

0.75 1.32 1.50 36%—25 

1.07 1.70 2.00 0 —23 

1.47 2.19 28%—19 
1.66 2.36 2.0 30%—19% 

1.43 Ee 1.75 38 —29 
2.50 895%—26% 


Melville Shoe Corporation 


Earnings and Price Range (MES) 
Data revised to January 1, 1941 50 


1 
Incorporated: 1914, New York, as successor 4 PRICE RANGE 

of business established in 1894. Office: 25 3 

West 43rd Street, New York City. Annual 20 


meeting: First Monday in April. Number 10 H_}— 

; common, = 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None $2 
Common stock ($1 par)......... 919,565 shs 1933 '34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 1940 


~ *Callable at $105 a share; convertible into 
3% cemmon to January 1, "1942; 3 common to January 1, 1945, and on a declining 
scale thereafter 

Business: Through 628 units, is engaged in the manufacture 


and retail distribution of shoes, chiefly in the medium and low 
priced classes for men, boys and women—concentration is 
upon men and boys—and in the sale of hosiery. Operates in 
all sections of the country east of the Rockies under store 
names of “John Ward,” “Thom McAn,” and “Frank Tod.” 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Comfortable. Net working capital June 
30, 1940, $11.8 million; cash, $6.7 million. Working capital 
ratio: 5.9-to-1. Book value of common, $5.84 a share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken since beginning of active busi- 
ness, 1916. Indicated annual rate, $2 a share. 

Outlook: Volume and profits will continue to be influenced 
largely by changes in the level of industrial payrolls, but the 
large amount of army business is an important new factor. 

Comment: Shares represent one of the more strongly situ- 
ated units in the shoe group; chief appeal is for income. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
-year period ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
932 $0.45 $0.31 $0.76 $0.75 9 — 315/16 


0.52 1.10 1.62 0.60 14%— 4% 
1.34 0.74 2.08 0.90 21 —13 

1.21 1.30 2.51 1.43% 32%—20% 
1.80 0.99 2.79 2.50 454%4—27% 
1.62 0.66 2.28 43%—18% 
0.58 1.22 1.80 1.43% 
1,23 1.42 2.65 2.00 —23 

1.29 eee 2.25 31% 


~ *Based on present ceutetiastien:; giving effect to two-for-one split up by in 1938 
but not including J. F. McElwain Co. prior to 1940. 
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FORECASTING TOOL 


Concluded from page 9 


it loses momentum. For example, if 
an automobile is going ahead at 30 
miles an hour, it cannot immediately 
go into reverse, it must reduce its for- 
ward speed and at some point stop 
altogether before it starts going in the 
opposite direction. This principle 
has been applied to the study of this 
Cyclical Index as follows: first the 
weekly curve has been smoothed by 
means of a ten-week moving average, 
second, the rate of change of this 
moving average has been figured and 
then, because these fluctuations are in 
themselves often erratic, another ten- 
week moving average has been com- 
puted of these figures. The resultant 
curve is shown in the chart on page 9, 
together with the Dow-Jones Indus- 
trial Average (Saturday closings) 
from June, 1929, to December 28, 
1940. 

This final index shows by a reason- 
ably smooth curve the rate of change 
of industrial raw material prices. A 
comparison of this curve with the 
Dow-Jones Industrial Average over 
the last ten years shows a remarkably 
close correlation. At times there has 
been a considerable lag in the move- 
ment of stock prices, as in 1938, when 
the commodity curve started up in 
January and stocks did not make their 
low until March 31. More recently, 
the commodity curve turned down in 
November, 1939, and although stocks 
did not go any higher they did not 
turn down definitely until May, 1940. 
A close study of the two curves indi- 
cates that the stock market has sel- 
dom continued long or gone very far 
in the opposite direction after the 
commodity curve has definitely turned 
up or down. 

Had such an analysis of commodity 
price changes been available to inves- 
tors during the last ten years, and 
had it been used by them concurrently 
with a study of the price-volume ac- 
tion of high grade investment stocks, 
they would have had warning of the 
most important market declines. 


“FIRST” FOR CENTRAL 


T° many people, fluorescent light- 
ing is an entirely new term. As 
early as 1938, however, New York 
Central had equipped one of its pas- 
senger cars with this modern type of 
illumination. 
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LATEST “STOCK FACTOGRAPH MANUAL” 


Reprints all regular Stock Factographs from FINANCIAL WORLD 
from March 22, 1939 to November 13, 1940. Why should anyone risk 
his money on hunches, tips or blind chance when he can turn to this 
Factograph Manual and, in three minutes, get the vital facts needed 
to evaluate a company— its business, its management, its financial posi- 
tion, its working capital ratio, its 7-year record of earnings, dividends 
and price-range, its prospects for the futureP Here is priceless 


information for the careful investor. 


1650 regular and condensed 


Factographs fully indexed—thumb-nail, statistical analyses of every 
company with stocks listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange and N. Y. 
Curb, paper covers, $3.85; two consecutive books only $4.85. (Sub- 
scription $7.50 for four consecutive Factograph Books, saving $7.90.) 


MONTHLY HIGH & LOW PRICES 
OF 800 STOCKS CHARTED 


(From Jan. 1, 1933 to Jan. 1, 1941) 


1929's High Prices, and Yearly Earnings 
and Dividends since 1933 Also Included 


The new “STOCK PICTURE” (ready 
January 7th) charts monthly high and low 
prices of 800 leading listed stocks (N. Y. 
S. E. & N. Y. Curb) from Jan. 1, 1933 
to Jan. 1, 1941. See at a glance what stocks 
did in 1940 and in fact in every one of the 
past 8 years. 


1929’s High Prices are given, 1932 Low 
Prices indicated; Yearly Earnings and 
Dividends since 1933 are given. Price, 
complete, only $10.00. 


Sample chart from “STOCK PICTURE” and 
list of 800 stocks charted FREE on request. 


“10-YEAR RECORD of EARNINGS 
AND DIVIDENDS” 


(From Jan. 1, 1930 to Jan. 1, 1940) 


What could be more useful to investors 
than this series of tabulations (reprinted 
in book form from FINANCIAL WORLD) 
giving the complete year-to-year record of 
share earnings and dividends during the 
past ten years, 1930 to 1939 inclusive, also 
the average yearly earnings and average 
yearly dividends of every Common Stock 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange? 
Very useful at all times and especially 
during the next few months, to compare 
with forthcoming new earnings reports 
covering 1940. Keen investors will refer 
to these comparative figures again and 
again. Price $1.00. 


We Can Supply Any Book Published 


FREE ON REQUEST 


(1) List of Books on “Stock Speculation” 

(2) Samples of Daily, Weekly or Monthly “Stock Charts” 

(3) List of Books on “Stock Market Investment” 

(4) List of Books and Charts on “Trading in Wheat and Commodities” 

(5) Sample Ruled Forms from “Mi-Reference” and “My Finances”—Personal 


Investment Record Books 


Books Mailed Same Day Remittance Is Received. 


Buyers Living in N. Y. City Add 2% Local Sales Tax 


Financial World Book Shop 


21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


x0 yee? pow™ by 3. posse" cr 
Book 
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Union Oil Company of California 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


sohomings and Price Range (UCL) 


Data revised to January 1, 1941 40 
Incorporated: 1890, Cal. Office: Los Angeles, 30 
Cal. Annual meeting: First Tuesday in 20 
April. Number of stockholders (February 10 


PRICE RANGE 


26, 1940): 27,375. 0 

Capitalization: Funded debt.... $38,018,500 $3 |, 

Capital stock (par $25)....... . 4,666,270 shs 4 
1 
0 


1933 '34 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 °39 1940 


Business: A well-rounded oil unit, operating chiefly on the 
Pacific Coast. Extensive low-cost crude oil reserves are held 
in California, and important acreage is also owned in Texas 
and South America. 

Management: Able and experienced. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Net working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, $48.6 million; cash items, $25.9 million. Working 
capital ratio: 5.8-to-1. Book value, $29.79 per share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken record since 1900 with the ex- 
ception of 1914 and 1915. 

Outlook: Earnings depend primarily on refined product 
prices on the West Coast, which are influenced by local supply- 
demand relationships. Company is more subject to cyclical 
factors than most units because of its large dependence on 
fuel oil. 

Comment: Stock occupies a relatively conservative position. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Year’s Divi- 


Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total dends Price Range 
$0.22 $0.13 $0.28 $0.10 $0.73 $1.20 15%— 8 
0.30 0.24 0.16 0.45 1.00 23%— 8% 
D 0.04 0.32 0.27 0.66 1.00 20%—11% 
0.36 0.24 0.24 1.15 1.00 24 —14% 
0.36 0.55 0.40 1.40 1.00 284%4—20% 
0.64 0.78 0.69 2.58 1.40 28%—17% 
0.57 0.31 0.10 1.47 1.20 22%—17 
0.34 0.41 0.27 1.25 1.05 19%—15 
0.27 0.26 1.00 17%—12 


Van Raalte Company, Inc. 


Earnings and Price Range (WRT) 


PRICE RANGE 


Data revised to January 1, 1941 
Incorporated: 1919, New York. Office 417 40 
Fifth Ave., New York City. Annual meet- 30 
ing: Fourth Thursday in April. Number of 20 
stockholders (March 12, 1940): Preferred, 10 oO 


190; common, 1,038. 0 $8 
* erred stock $7 cum 4 
Common stock ($5 par)......... 129,281 shs Gala ZA_VA_W 0 


1933 °35 °36 1940 


*Redeemable at $115 a share. 


Business: Manufactures, imports and exports silk hosiery, 
silk and rayon underwear, silk, rayon and cotton fabric gloves, 
laces, nettings, veilings and kindred articles. Raw materials 
are silk, rayon and du Pont’s “nylon.” 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Fairly satisfactory. Net working capital 
December 31, 1939, $2.9 million; cash, $328,728. Working capital 
ratio: 3.4-to-1. Book value of common, $27.74 a share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular. Preferred has received full rate 
since clearing up arrears (1933-34). Dividends first paid on 
common in September, 1935. No regular rate. 

Outlook: Continuance of a satisfactory sales volume in this 
highly competitive field depends largely upon clever styling 
and aggressive merchandising, in which the management so 
far has been very successful. Fluctuations in raw material 
costs and general purchasing power also affect earnings. 

Comment: The preferred has attained an investment stand- 
ing; the common, in the “business man’s risk” category, is one 
of the better equities in a very speculative field. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE ——_ OF COMMON: 


ended: June 30 Sept. Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 

1933 70. 0.17 None o— i 
| See $1.08 0.97 $0.94 1.21 4.20 $0.50 33 —11% 
hen 1.49 1.29 1.03 1.71 5.52 3.50 49%—28% 
| 1.77 1.32 1.31 0.66 5.06 3.50 445—41\% 
| ee 1.18 0.76 1.06 1.28 4.28 2.00 36%—14% 
eee 1.70 1.60 1.15 1.61 6.06 12.50 40 — 
1.54 0.76 1.12 12.25 39%—22% 


*Not available. months’ period. tIncluding extras. 


30 


Pittsburgh. Number of stockholders (De- 0 
cember 31, 1939: 43,631. SE $8 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......... None $4 
- Preferred stock 7% cum. 

79,974 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE $4 
Common stock ($50 par)...... 2,592,155 shs 1933 °34 '35 °36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 1940 


Data revised to January 1, 1941 ook omings ond Price Range (WX) 


Chartered: 1872, Pennsylvania. Executive 160 
offices, 306 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 120] 
150 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Annual 80 
meeting: second Wednesday in April at East 40 


PRICE RANGE 


*Non-callable; participates equally with 
common after latter receives $3.50. 

Business: Second largest (next to General Electric) man- 
ufacturer of electrical equipment in the United States, opera- 
tions embracing also the production of household appliances. 

Management: Able and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $102.3 million; cash and marketable securities, $40.3 
million; inventories, $51.1 million. Working capital ratio: 
7.3-to-1. Book value of common, $71.74 per share. 

Dividend Record: Common cash payments made 1912 to 1932. 
Resumed 1935. No regular rate. 

Outlook: Industrial expansion and domestic defense needs 
will stimulate the heavy electrical equipment division, the 
principal source of revenues. Continued research is a favor- 
able factor for the lighter lines. 

Comment: One of the “market leaders,” the common stock 
is sensitive to general business fluctuations. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year’s Divi- 

>. ended: Mar. 31 June Ay Sept. 30 Dec.31 Total dends Price Range 
933 D$1.38 D$0.8 D$0.61 D$0.63 D$3.45 58%—19% 
D 0.71 0.85 D 0.16 0.19 D 0.03 None 47%—27% 
0.87 1.50 0.97 1.1 4.53 7$1.00 98%—3255 
1.42 1.60 1.20 1.51 5.73 1534%—941%, 

2.03 2.25 2.05 1.28 7.65 6.00 16753—87 
C.76 0.92 0.63 1.07 3.38 2.50 124%—61% 
0.88 1.51 1.03 1.81 5.23 —82% 

1.53 2.21 1.80 4.75 —i6 


*Received one-half share of Radio common for “each share of a held. 
+Received in addition one-quarter share of Radio common for each share of West- 
irghouse held. 


Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Company 


Earnings and Price Range (WWY) 


Data revised to January 1, 1941 
Incorporated: 1927, Delaware (originally 80 | 
established in 1910). Office: Wrigley Build- 60 
ing, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting: Fourth 40 


Tuesday in March. Number of stockholders 20 


(December 50, 1940): 9,847. 0 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......... % 
Capital stock (no par)........ 2,000, shs 
0 
1933 "34 "35 °36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 1940 


Business: The world’s largest manufacturer of chewing 
gum; accounts for about 60% of world’s supply. Distribution 
through over 1.2 million retailers covers every section of the 
United States and extends also to practically every foreign 
country. “Spearmint,” “Doublemint,” “Juicy Fruit” and “P.K.’s” 
are the largest advertised brands. 

Management: Under the direction of the son of the founder. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $37.9 million; cash, $14.6 million; marketable securi- 
ties, $14 million. Working capital ratio: 10.7-to-1. Book value 
of capital stock, $26.15 a share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken since 1913, with occasional cash 
and stock extras. Present annual rate, $3 (25 cents paid each 
month). Extra payments paid each year since 1934. 

Outlook: While volume prospects are favorably defined, 
higher taxes and foreign exchange losses will be restrictive 
profit factors. 

Comment: Shares occupy a semi-investment status by virtue 
of company’s excellent finances and operating record. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE GANS OF CAeTTAL STOCK: 
Year's 


Qu. end Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total — Price Range 
_ eae $1.08 $0.95 $0.86 $0.74 $3.63 $3.50 7 —25% 
0.92 1.07 1.05 0.68 3.72 3.00 57% —34% 
| ae 0.96 1.02 1.11 0.90 3.99 4.00 7% —54 
a. 9.91 1.02 1.05 0.94 3.92 3.50 82%—73 
SES +seven'e 0.79 0.96 1.30 1.20 4.25 3.50 79 —63 
Fee 9.47 0.64 0.78 0.69 2.58 1.40 28%—17% 
SS 0.73 0.99 1.05 1.11 3.88 3.75 78 —61% 
1.11 1.20 1,12 0.94 4.33 4.25 854%4—15 
1.23 1.17 0.98 4.00 93 —T73 


*Include extras. 
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re-holiday offerings last week in- 
ger two important issues—Cru- 
cible Steel debenture 3%s, 1955, and 
El Paso Electric first mortgage 314s 
and $4.50 preferred stock. The lat- 
ter marked the completion of a re- 
financing program originally sched- 
uled for October 30. The offering 
was postponed and revised to meet 
certain recommendations made by 
the SEC. The company agreed to 
freeze surplus earnings to the amount 
of $140,000 annually until earned 
surplus has been increased by $1 mil- 
lion. The holding company has do- 
nated to El Paso Electric (Texas) 
the property and business of Mesilla 
Valley Electric Company. In addi- 
tion, the number of preferred shares 
of El Paso Electric to be issued will 
total 15,000, instead of 24,000 as 
originally planned, thus strengthen- 
ing the per share equity. In view of 
these readjustments, the stock will 
bear a $4.50 dividend rate, instead 
of $5 as previously contemplated. 
The proceeds will be used for retire- 
ment of the old 5 per cent bonds and 
$6 preferred stock. The new bonds 
will carry a sinking fund sufficient to 
retire about 30 per cent of the prin- 
cipal amount before maturity. The 
new 344s, 1970, were priced at 106; 
the $4.50 preferred at 105. These 
securities were offered by a banking 
group headed by Stone & Webster 
and Blodget, The First Boston Cor- 
poration and Harriman Ripley & 
Company. 

x k * 


The Crucible Steel fifteen-year 
debentures, bearing a 3% per cent 
coupon, were offered at 9914. The 
issue is mainly for refunding pur- 
poses but will also provide a substan- 
tial addition to capital funds which 
have not been definitely allocated al- 
though a $10 million expansion and 
improvement program has _ been 
budgeted for the next two years. 


x * 


Other recent offerings include those 
of a privately owned and a municipal 
water works system. The latter, a 
$4.3 million issue of City of San 
Diego water works 1s and 3s, was 
offered last week by a group headed 
by Halsey, Stuart & Company. Pro- 
ceeds will be used for expansion. Pre- 
viously, City Water Company of 
Chattanooga, a subsidiary of Ameri- 
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Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 
y Rate riod able 

Alaska Juneau Gold......... 12%c .. Feb. 1 Jan. 7 
25e¢ .. Jan. 23 Jan. ld 
Am, Cities Pr. & Lt A...... 75e Q Feb. 1 Jan. ll 
Am. Hair & Felt lst m aati $1.50 Q Dec. 27 Dec. 20 
Am. Sugar Refining pe 50c .. Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
ark. Kue: Oil 6% pf......... lic Q Dec. 27 Dec. 23 
Assoc. Telephone Co., 

Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Bell Tel. Pa. Sgt: Q Dec. 21 Dee. 31 
Boston Edison . Q Feb. 1 Jan. 10 
Brandon Corp. A $1 .. Dec. 31 Dec. 26 
Canadian Silk Prod. A Q Jan. 2 Dec. 14 
Carey (Phillip) l0c .. Dec. 28 Dec. 24 
Gh. ce $1.75 .. Dec. 31 Dee. 12 
Cent. Hudson re & E. Cp....20c Q Feb. 1 Dec. 31 

$1.12% Q Jan. 2 Dec. 27 
Chain Store Prod. Corp. $1. ps 

Q Dec. 31 Dec. 29 
Cleveiand ar -- Dec. 2 Dec. 21 
Cohen (Dan) Co........ Q Jan. 2 Dec. 3 
Q 23 Dee. 16 
Conde Nast Publications > .. Jan. 31 Jan. 15 
Cons. Car Heating .......... Q Jan. 15 Dec. 31 
Cooper-Bessemer pr. pf....... Q Jan. 24 Jan. 10 
de Q Jan. 20 Jan. 

7 Q Jan. 15 Jan. 3 
Crowell-Collier Publishing 
PiGcenteheednswweneks 3.50 S Feb. 1 Jan. 24 
25c .. Jan. 25 Jan. 10 
50c Q Jan. 25 Jan. 10 
Dravo ‘Cero. ee 75e Q Jan. 2 Dee. 18 
Ely & Walker Dry Goods..... 50c .. Jan. 15 Jan. 

$3.50 S Jan. 15 Jan. 4 

2 Ree $3.00 S Jan. 15 Jan. 4 
Fibreboard Prod. pf. ....... 8 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 16 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 25¢ -. Jan. 20 Jan. 
Fisher (H.) Pack Co. ....... 25c Q Jan. 15 Dee. 31 

37%e Q Jan. 15 Dee. 31 
Q Feb. 1 Jan. 10 
1.50 Q Jan. 25 Jan. 10 
Harris- “Seybold. Potter $5 pf. $1. 25 Q Jan. 2 Dec. 24 
Hat Comp. Amer, pf. ..... x Q Feb. 1 Jan. 17 
Haverhill Gas ‘Light ewisowawad 20c .. Jan. 2 Dec. 26 
Hendey Machine B.... . 27 Dec. 23 

Q . 27 Dec. 23 
Hercules Powder pf. . ‘“ Q Feb. 14 Feb. 3 
— Chocolate b. 15 Jan. 25 

$1 Q Feb. 25 Jan. 25 
Holly $1.75 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
error $2 .. Dec. 27 Dec. 20 
Humberstone Shoe Co., Ltd...25ec Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Huttig Sash & Door......... 65c .. Dec. 24 Dec. 21 

1.75 Q Dec. 24 Dee. 21 
Indianapolis Power & Light 

Q Jan. 1 Dec. 26 
Int’l. Bronze POWERS. Q Jan. 15 Dee. 31 

Do 6% cum. pte. pf. ....387%e Q Jan. 15 Dec. 31 
Kemper-Thomas Co. ......... 10c .. Dec. 21 Dec. 20 
Kendall Co. 


25c .. Dec. 27 Dee. 23 
Knapp-Monarch 

Krueger Brewing 
Lane Bryant 7% pf.. 
Leath & Co. 

Lee Tire & Rubber . 


© 
s 


Dec. 26 Dec. 24 
Lock Joint Pipe pf............ 2 Q Jan. 2 21 
Marathon Paper ' Milis 6% pf $1.50 Q Jan. 2 Dec. 20 
Mass. Utilities Asso. pf..... Ye Q Jan. 15 Dee. 31 
McLellan Stores pf.......... $1.50 Q Jan. 31 Jan. 24 
Middlesex Products .......... 25c Q Dec. 24 17 


Pet. 
Midwest Piping & Supply....25c .. Jan. 15 Jan. 8 


Rate riod able 

Monroe Calculat. Mach......... $1 Dec. Dec. 19 
1.75 Q Dee. Dec. 19 

Myles Standish CORA RAE» 50e .. Jan. 15 Jan. 10 
Nashua Gum. C. Paper...... $2.50 .. Dee. 26 Dec. 23 
Nat’L Distillers Products..... 50ec Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Nat'l. Shirt Shops........... 20e .. Dec. 30 Dee. 26 
DO OD $1.50 Q Jan. 1 Dec. 26 
N.Y. & Gas 6% pf. $1.50 Q Jan. 1 Nov. 26 
Do 6% Sees $1.50 Q Jan. 1 Dec. 30 
No. Ohio ei, 2.50 .. Dee. 26 Dec. 20 
Northwest 25c .. Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Nunn-Bush Shoe ............ 20c .. Jan. 30 Jan. 15 
50c .. Dee. 28 Dec. 20 
60c .. Jan. 15 Jan. 10 
Peck Stow & Wilcox......... 10c .. Dec. 20 Dec. 10 
Phila 45e Q Feb. 1 Jan. 10 
iGiidvnecneeawes $1.25 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 10 

Plume & Atwood Mfg........ 50e Q Jan. 11 Dec. 26 
Rhode Island Elec. Prod..... $1.50 Q Jan. 2 Dee. 19 
RiceStix Dry Goods 50c .. Jan. 22 Jan. 8 
Richmond Ins. Q Feb. 1 Jan. 11 
Roos Bros. Inc. Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
San Antonio P. Q Dec. 31 Dee. 16 
Q Dec. 31 Dec. 23 
Shaw-Walker pf. oY S Dec. 19 Dec. 16 
Solar Aircraft pf. A.......... ‘ae S Jan. 15 Dec. 31 
So. Calif. Edison........... 37% Q Feb. 15 Jan. 206 

Somegace City Water 7% pf. 

1.75 .. Dec. 28 Dec. 20 

De 1% pf. “B’’........4. 3173 Q Dec. 28 Dee. 20 
$1.50 Q Dec. 28 Dec. 20 
Springfield Mire & Mar. Ins. $1.12 Q Jan. Dec. 23 
Sun Glow Industries......... 12%ce Q Jan. 15 Dee. 31 
Thomson Elec. Welding....... $2 .. Dec. 26 Dec. 20 
Troy Sunsha ec Q Jan. 2 Dec. 20 
Union Elec. Mo. pf Q Feb. 15 Jan. 31 
Warwick Co. 1 .. Jan. 15 Jan. 10 
Wash. Gas L. Co...........37%e Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Do $4.50 Q Feb. 10 Jan. 31 
Welch, G. Q b. 28 Feb. 14 
Welch, G. Q May 31 May 15 
West Penn. Elec. 7% Q Feb. 15 Jan. 17 
Do 6% pf. Q Feb. 15 Jan. 17 
Woodall Indus. -- Jan. 31 Jan. 15 
Wrisley (A. B.) © ne 23 20 
Zellers, Ltd. pf. Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 


Accumulated 


Am. Hair & Felt 2nd pf....$1.25 .. Dee. 27 Dec. 20 
(P. H.) C 
63 


$6.62% Dec. 21 Dec. 20 

Towa , Blec Lt. & Pr. 6% pf. 
Do 7% Jan. 20 Dee. 31 
.. Jan. 20 Dee. 31 
Merchants 7% pt. 50e .. Dec. 28 Dec. 26 
3 .. Dec. 30 Dec. 26 
Portland Gas Lt. $6 pf....... $1 .. Jan. 15 Dec. 27 

Revere Copper & Brass “an 
$1. 1 Jan. 10 
ee Feb. 1 Jan. 10 

Extra 
Hershey Chocolate cv pf...... $1 .. Feb. 15 Jan. 25 
Lock Joint Pipe .....ccee - Dec. 20 Dec. 10 
Middlesex Products Dec. 24 Dec. 17 
-. Jan. 15 Dec. 31 
Cs 25e .. Feb. 15 Jan. 20 
.. Apr. 15 Mar. 20 
Springfield Fire & Mar. Ins...25¢ .. Jan. 2 Dec. 23 


CORPORATION 


EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 53 wertes 4 November 2 
ON COMMON STOCK 1939 


9 Months te, o November 30 


Grand Unlon 
Gamewell Co. 
Jacobs (F, L.) 
Schenley Distillers .............. 


Spicer Manufacturing ............ i. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift.......... 


American Light & Traction........ 1.7 1.51 
Continental Motors 0:30 DO.08 
CO. 1.56 1.70 


PER 12 Months to October 31 
ON 1940 9 


MMON STOC 193! 
Hat of Pr $1.03 $1.10 
0.90 1.02 
0.10 DO0.0 
United Light & Power............ 
United Stockyards ............... 
12 Months Seotember 
Vertientes-Camaguey Sugar....... 0:36 
oa neu 
York Ice Machinery 
9 Sentember 30 
American & Foreign Power....... 


Pacific Coast Aggregates ......... 
5.14 


e—Combined common stock. D—Deficit. 


D0.02 


can Water Works & Electric, offered 
14,000 shares of new 5 per cent $100 
par preferred stock at 105. This is- 
sue was subject, as to 10,000 shares, 
to the prior right of holders of the old 
6 per cent preferred to exchange on 
a share for share basis with an ad- 
justment of $1.50 per share in cash. 
Proceeds will be used to retire that 
part of the old preferred not ex- 
changed, to repay $168,000 indebted- 
ness to the parent company and to 
finance plant additions. 


COTTON SCORES AGAIN 


peep of cotton in wearing ap- 
parel continues. One late tidbit 
is that no less than 100,000 pounds of 
it are going into cotton-backed fleece 
for Winter coats each month. Ac- 
cording to the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, the cotton gives the fleece lighter 
weight, subtle drape, and long wear. 
While retaining the warmth of wood 
pile, it also prevents stretching be- 
cause of the cotton reinforcement. 
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Weekly Trade Indicators 


Week Ended———— 


Weekly Car Loadings 


Dec. 28 Dee. 21 Dec. 30 tiene seeaahinn Dec, 21 Dee. 14 Dec. 23 
Miscellaneous: 1 1939 lastern str 1939 
iAuto Production (U.S.A.)...... 81,295 125,370 89,365 Baltimore & Ohio.............. 55,891 57,723 49,452 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.).... 2,623 2,911 2,404 Chesapeake & Ohio............ 30,082 31,702 29,819 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 95.9 80.8 85.7 Delaware & Hudson........... 14,370 15,051 13,632 
tWholesale Commodity Price In- Delaware, Lackaw’na & West’rn 16,970 17,393 16,463 

*+Crude Oil Output (bbls.)...... 3,386 3,621 3,545 Norto estern..........-. 909 

il Stocks (bbls.). 144,886 145,101 40,201 é 
tGas & Fuel Ol (PPIs). Dee New York, Chicago & St. Louis _ 17/04 18,23 16,185 
{Bank Clearings, New York City $4,827 $3,607 $4,167 08 8,345 113,071 100,375 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 3,427 3,182 3,174 Pere Marquette ............... 12,23 12,83 10,908 
*+Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 1,650 1,653 1,546 15,581 15,942 14,252 
Cotton Mill Activity Index.... *171.5 y 11,501 11,753 11,040 

WwW. I f Ind’l. Production 74.2 275.7 5.7 outhern stric 
Atlantic Coast Line ........... 17,209 18,778 14,288 

*Daily average. 7000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. §As of inois Central .............+. 3,4 35,236 31,156 

the beginning of the following week. {000,000 omitted Louisville & Nashville......... 29,743 29,952 26,925 

#Journal of Commerce. Seaboard Air Line... 16,814 17,539 13,581 
Jan. 2,°40 Southern Ry. System.......... 39,298 41,356 35,273 
Steel Billets, Pitts. (per bend « ‘ “3. 00 $34.00 4.00 Northwest District 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton). 23.50 22.75 18.25 Chicago & Great Western...... 5,484 6,390 5,012 
Copper, Electrolytic (per 1b.). 0.12 0.12 0.12% Chic., Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. 28,276 29,292 25,908 
0.05% 0.05% 0.05% Chicago & North Western...... 34, 165 37,274 29,707 
Zinc, N. Y. (per 1b.)..-.-2ccccee 0.0725 0.0725 0.0650 Great Northern ...........+... 12,830 14,098 11,353 
Rubber Sheets 0.2063 0.20% 0.1910 PAGING 13,340 13,726 12,102 
Hides, Light Native (per Ilb.). 0.13 0.13 0.15 Central West District 
Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.).... 0.07 0.07 0.0870 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 24,0138 27,011 22,635 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) 0.96 0.96 0.96 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 24,932 27,032 21,831 
Wheat (per bushel)..........- 1.085% 1.06 % 1.24% Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 19,589 20,913 18,595 
Corn (per bushel)...» 0.80% 0.72% 0.72% Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 5,384 5,317 
Sugar, Raw (per Ib.)........... 0.0290 0.0293 0.0280 Denver & Rio Grande Western. 7,016 6,843 5,463 

Southern Pacific System....... 41,108 41,962 34,221 
Federal Reserve Reports pee. 25 18 23,300 25,907 10,910 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted) po eS rere 3,697 4,688 3,472 
Total Commercial Loans....... 5,016 5,001 ,400 Kansas City Southern.......... 4,313 4,478 3,849 
Total Brokers’ Loans.......... 545 558 715 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ....... 6,389 7,43 6,179 
Other Loans for Securities..... 466 46 506 23,783 26,523 22,278 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 12,568 12,542 11,162 St. Louis-San Francisco........ 12,470 13,634 11,517 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,682 3,649 3,340 St. Louis-Southwestern ........ 5,010 5,697 4,543 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 22,382 22,279 18,720 7,399 8,388 7,558 
Total Time Deposits.......... ‘ 5,419 5,405 5,274 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 387 400 551 Note: Freight car loadings reflect current sectional business 
Reserve System conditions. Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
Reserve Credit Cminntms.- 2,336 2,306 2,568 indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 
Total Money in Circulation. 8,817 8,716 7,663 Association of American Railroads figures.) 
Monthly Monthly 
Indicators QECEMBER— FINANCIAL WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL INDEX Indicators NOVEMBER— 
Govt. debt...... *$44,999  *$41,933 (BASED ON F.W. MONTHLY INDEX FIGURES) Internal Revenue: 

Contracts: 280 420 Tax Collections...... 4 *$339.6 

Advertising Lineage: 260 PRODUCTION 400 Freight Cars ....... 30,684 36,198 

Monthly Magazines.. 810,723 810,814 Crude Rubber (long tons) : 

Women’s Magazines.. 612,707 594,676 | Consumption ....... 4,652 55,677 

Canadian Magazines.. 207,384 168,926 240 AA a 380 7 7 eee 2,901 42,770 

/ Stocks on Hand...... 276,943 105,205 

—NOVEMBER— f Reclaimed Rubber (tons) : 
tNew Financing ....... *$168.7 *$21.6 220 $ 360 Consumption ....... 16,042 16,551 
Farm Income: j Production 7,6 19,417 

(Inc. subsidies) ..... *943.0 *884.0 Stocks on Hand...... 33,143 23,239 
Au ile Factory Sales: z 200 340» Tires (casings) : 

Pass. & Com’l. Cars 487,352 351,785 6 r = Production ......... *4.8 *5.0 
U. 8. Refined Copper = 1 re) Shipments .......... *5.1 *4.3 

Movement (ibs.): Y 180 3205 122,236 125,849 

Production ......... Inventories ......... *9.1 *8.9 

Deliveries .......... 102,483 :..... y > Plate Glass Output: 

Stocks on Hand...... = 160 300 Z *16.1 *15.8 
Lead Activity (tons) : a Chemical Index Number 151.0 143.5 

Production ......... re) re) Newsprint, No. America: 

140 8 280 Production (tons) .. 398,936 397,971 

Stocks on Hand...... 25 is Stocks on Hand (tons) 192,586 206,865 
Magazine Advertising: a A a Machine Tool Activity: 

National Weeklies— Z 120/4- ’ 260 = Index (% of Capacity) 95.4 91.2 

Trade Papers (pages). 9,565 8,6 | th t Spindles Active (av.) *22.7 *22.8 
§Chain Store Sales..... *$331.8 "$203.9 100 4 240 Lint Consumed (bales) 744,088 718,719 
Department Store Sales: to Fluid Milk Sales; 

F. R. B. Index...... 101 93 Daily Average (qts.).  *6.7 *6.6 
Electrical Equipment: 80 =k iit) 220 Rayon Deliveries: 

Washing Machines... 100,787 102, 990 Sasi Pounds of Yarn...... *35.0 *33.3 

DED c2neérer'e>)2s 18,925 9,990 Pig Iron Activity: 

Vacuum Cleaners..... 151,673 142/845 60 7] 200 Production (net tons) %*4.40 *3.72 
Sugar Refinery Stocks y Active Blast Furnaces 201 191 

acco u on: ee n 

Cigarettes (units) ...*14, 347.3 *14,461.4 1932 '33 ‘34 °36 ‘37 ‘38 FMAMJ JASOND! Total (net tons) ..... *6.28 *5.46 

Cigars (units) ...... 7.3 *505.1 4 1940 ' Operating Rate...... 96.5% 93.7% 

Tobacco (Ibs.) ...... 225.7 *25.2 Engineering Contract 

Snuff (Ibs.) ........ *2.9 *3.2 Awards: Total ...... *$382.7 *$302.2 

*Millions. *Corporate new issues only, excluding refunding. {fAt first of month. §25 chains and 2 mail orders, compiled by 


Merrill, Lynch, E. 


A. Pierce & Cassatt. 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 


nS STOCK AVERAGES—— Vol. of Sales —————-CHARACTER OF TRADING—————— Average Value of 
15 65 N.Y.S.E. Issues No. No. of Total Un- New New 40 Bond Sales 
~ Sndustrinle RRs Utilities Stocks (Shares) Traded Advanc’sDecl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. 1940 
26 129.02 27.32 19.54 42.89 840,000 827 266 316 245 17 8 90.44 $7,750,000 . 26 
Si.> eee 27.58 19.75 43.13 1,270,000 926 374 284 268 17 14 90.45 10,910,000 27 
28.. 130.11 27.85 19.80 43.36 890,000 848 374 245 229 10 7 90.47 6,960,000 . 28 
30.. 131.04 27.99 19.79 43.62 1,179,277 923 487 207 229 20 4 90.73 9,280,000 . 8G 
3. 131.13 28.13 19.85 43.70 1,073,070 903 386 286 231 11 3 90.90 9,220,000 Se 
Jan. Jan. 
Holiday 
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TWELVE-YEAR PRICE RANGE OF 
ALL NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE COMMON STOCKS 


— VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 
(Part 14) 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
Interlake 
High 73 28% 15 7 12 11 1 1 1 16% 12% 


ee ere High 44% 31% 10% 4% 10 6% 5 
t’l Paper & Power, 4 


= 

R 

as 

NN 


Lo 9 2 


] ternational Salt ($100 par)............. High 9034 153 
Low 514 


Low 135% 


(After 50% stock div.)................ High 5834 41% 1 1 18% 30 33% 27% 16 18 1 
Kelsey Hayes Wheel “B”................ 


.,ternational Agriculture ................ High 17% 8Y% 54 3% 5% 6% 5 % 3% 3% 
. Low 4 3% 1 % Ah 2 2% 2 2 1% 1 
AA at’l Business High 255 197% 179% 117 153% 164 190% 1% 189 185 195% 191% 
Low 109 131 92 131 14% 10 127% 130 145 136 
‘ternational Harvester High 15% 0% 3% 4 4% 65% 105% 120 70 71% 62% 
High 65 4% 22% 1% 1% 23% 3% 534 4 SH 38 
Hydro-Elec. “A”.................... High 59% 18% 31 11% 13% 9% 43 10% 16% 8% 5 
Low 23 54 % 2% 2% 1% 244 3 3% 15; 
Mercantile Marine High 39% 33 16H 4% 6% 6 6% 8 15% 4% 14% 
Low 18% 15 2 1% 2 1% 4% 1% 2 5% 
UL Nickel of Canada, High 4% 20% 13% 2% 2% 47% 73% 57% «S534 387% 
Low 25 12% 7 3% 6% 2% 43 37 36% 235 195% 
4 % 3 1% 
Hi 19% 15% 14% 21% 
I at 6% 4 6% «10% 
2 3¥% 2% 3% 1% 
= 1 % 13 ai 25 23 1% 19% 2 264, 
[:icrnational Shoe High 79% 62 5A 564 50% 53% 4% 35% 4 %% 
Ioternational Silver ..................... High 159% 119 51 5% 4% «2 35 52 3% 33 30 
a Low 95 26 15% 1% % 219 16 15 16 12 19 13% , 
(No par, 14% 77 1 21% 414 19% 6% 95% 4% 
Low 53 5% 5% 11% 4 3% 1% 
Interstate Dept. Stores..................High 93% 40 21% 11 16% 165% 36% 18 14%4 105% 
a Low 3% 14% 4 1% 1 3% 8% 1 8% 6% 7h 4% | 
Intertype High 38% 32 18% 7 11% 10 16 22%, 2614 12% 1094 85% 
Low 7 i2 Ww 15 9 8 OR 
Island Creek Coal........................High 69 43 31 0% 33 36 36 3144 30 32% 30% 
Low 37% 25 10% 11 2434 244 24. 20% 16 18 20% 
pee After 75% stock div................... High 844 66% 57% 35 45 . S% 67 87% 7: 89% 53 
Johne Manville High 80% 3% 63% 99%, «152 155 111% 105 
Low 6% «58 59 44 
Kalamazoo Stove 
(100% stock div. pd. 12/29/34) __ High 131 34 13 37% 35 50 70 
Low 50 23 4 5 % 1% 18% 
(After 50% stock div.)..,............ High cae 50% 4% 16 
Low eece cece 39% 15% 124 13 % 
Kansas City Southern High 108% 85% 45 15% 24 19% 4% 2% 29 1 11% 
Low 60 34 6% 2% 64 3% 5 5% 
5% 
Low 1% 2% 3% 17% 4 3 
High 104 31% 19% 26 23% 51 464 
stone Steel & Wire High 58 22 13% 8% 8% 100 
Low 18% 10 6 3 4 11% 22 73 es 
After 300% stock dividend)........,. High 2% 1 1 15% 
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MARKETS 
are 
LIKE MEN‘? 


Some markets are like the “Jack of all trades and master of none.” 
They represent a composite of the butcher, the baker and the candlestick 
maker. Other markets are highly individualized; made up of men who 
have many characteristics in common. 


Consider. for example, 
the money market 


In this realm of large financial interests, much of our national wealth 
is concentrated. It constitutes a dynasty ruled by corporation executives, 
manufacturers, brokers, bankers, merchants, leaders in the professions 
and government officials. 


It is this market to which The Financial World primarily appeals. That’s 
why your advertising message will be a potent force in building good 
will for your institution, increasing consumer use of your products or 
services, or stimulating public acceptance of your company’s securities 

. . when you use the pages of this 38-year-old investment and business 


weekly. 


The point of contact established between your message and the money 
market through this medium will be direct and dynamic, with a minimum 
of waste motion and maximum sales power and persuasion. Your mes- 
sage will be acted upon—not only looked at—by the active, opinion 
forming key groups. 
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